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The Necessity for the Elevation of the 
Moral, Social and Intellectual Status 
of the Agricultural Masses. 


The farmer should rot only be a reading, 
thinking, intelligent man and well informed 
in the theory of his calling, but he should 
be a public-spirited man, a good citizen and 
a useful man in his community. He should 
rightly apprehend his duties and obligations 
as a good citizen and should endeavor to 
faithfully discharge them. But to do this he 
should understand the character of our gov- 
ernment, 

Ours is a popular government, formed by 
the people, in the interest of the people and 
to be administered by the people or their 
representatives. In all governments there 
necessarily exist a sovereignty, or sovereign 
power. In a monarchical government this 
power is vested in the sovereign, whether it 
be a king, emperor or other dignitary. Ina 
popular government it is vested in the people, 
who constitute the sovereignty, and every 
citizen is @ sovereign or an integral part of 
the sove 









archical government this duty devolves upon 
the head of the government, whether it be a 
king, emperor or what not. In a popular 
government it devolves upon the people them- 
selves. 

It may not be in the power of the private 
citizen, living under a popular government, 
to assume any direct participation in mak- 
ing the laws or administering them. He 
must do so by proxy. He must do so by his 
representative—whom it is his duty and 
privelege to choose at the polls. It is here 
that he may cause his influence to be felt 
and his wishes to be respected. By a wise 
and patriotic exercise of the franchise he 
may dictate governmental policy, and shape 
it to his own interest and the interest of the 
public. 

Legislative action affects the interest of 
all classes, either favorably or adversely, and 
it is the duty of all classes to secure such 
representation in our legislative bodies as is 
necessary for their protection and adyance- 
ment. 

This, most of the business classes do not 
fail to do; and some of them—particularly 
the manufacturing classes—not only pro- 
vide able and a numerous representatio: , but 
they resort to other means to influence leg- 
islation in their interest, The. press is sub- 
sidized, the machinery of the lobby put to 
work and money freely used to secure this 
end. Hence all this class-legislation, such as 
protective tariffs and the like, which tend to 
build up one class at the expense of another 
~the agricultural classes being almost al- 
Ways the drag-horse, whose back has to bear 
this burden of oppression which is sure to 
fall upon some body. Here again the agri- 
Cultiiral interest becomes an exception to 
the rule. Although they constitute two- 
thirds of the population of the country, and 
wlthough this interest is the most important 
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and valuable of all, they make little or no 
effort to secure their due representation in 
our legislative bodies. Indeed they scarcely 
have any representation at all. Take a peep 
into our most numerous legislative bodies, 
and it is a rare thing to see a farmer repre- 
tative in one of them. The farmer, like Gal- 
lio of old, “ cares for none of these things.” 
He goes to the polls and deposits his ballot 
there, but not for a representative man of 
his own class. He is content to take any 
man whom the caucus or the convention 
may set up, and this man is generally taken 
from the ranks of other classes and not at 
all identified with the agricuitura! interest. 
This failure to secure their alloted represen- 
tation does not result from a lack of mate- 
rial, suitable for legislative service in their 
ranks—for there are to be found amongst 
the agricultural classes men of eminent fit- 
ness—men of abilities and high attainments. 
Yea, and men of the highest personal char- 
acter and of the strictest integrity—qualifi- 
cations greatly to be desired amid these times 
of corruption and extravagance in govern- 
ment circles. This derilection on the part 
of the agricultural masses. fro 
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preciate the dutie 4 obligations ‘that are 
due to the pear ealeooy from every good citi- ; 
zen. Notwithstanding we suffer from the 
wrongs alluded to, we are still a highly fa- 
vored people. We live under a popular 


\| government, and we have guaranteed to us 


all the rights and privileges necessary for 
our happiness and welfare. Our forefathers 
have bequeathed us a princely heritage and 
it is the duty of our citizen-sovereigns to 
see that it be not alienated or wasted. They 
should preserve and perpetuate them, and 
if they shoud prove false to their charge 
they will be held to a fearful reckoning, “ for 
unto whom much is given, much will be 
required.” 

What then is the duty of the agricultural 
class in this connection? What is necessary 
to be done in order to protect themselves 
against the aggrcssions of other classes and 
to secure just and equal legislation? They 
must organize and co-operate and take 
prompt and decided action in that direction 
and to that end. And the first step to be 
taken is to inaugurate an active and persis- 
tent participation in government affairs, so 
far as the private citizen can do so, with the 
view of securing their due representation in 
our legislative bodies. This they have the 
power to do, for they have the necessary nu- 
merical strength and need only to organize 
and unite their forces and bring them to the 
polls to secure that end completely. It is 
farther necessary that this participation 
should extend to all primary meetings, cau- 
cusses and conventions called to nominate 
candidates and other purposes. In all the 
rural districts where the agricultural interest 
predominates, the people should have full 
and able representation in these primary 
meetings, and they should see to it that the 
men who get the nomination shall be taken 
from their own ranks and thoroughly iden- 
tified with their interests, Professional poli- 
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titions and political tricksters should not be 
allowed to control these meetings and dic- 
tate the candidate. The people should take 
this matter in their own hands and do the 
work themselves. 

In carrying out this plan it is not contem- 
plated to organize a new political party. 
The profound action can be taken within 
the old party organizations, and there will 
be no necessity of disrupting any existing 
party affliations. When a member of Con- 
gress, for instance, is to be elected in a Demo- 
cratic district where the agricultural interest 
predominates a farmer should be nominated, 
and the same rule should apply in a Repub- 
lican district. 

We disclaim any hostile Sisantheals to- 
wards other classes, our purpose being alto- 
gether defensive and not aggressive. We 
recognize the fact that all the different busi- 
ness classes are equally necessary in propel- 
ing the machinery of the business world and 
that none of them can be dispensed with. 
There is no necessary antagonizing between 
them, and if each would observe the proper 
deportment towards the other, no collision 








| ana one ¢ no existence without the 
other. What could the farmer do without 
a@ consumer anda market for his surplus 
products? What could he do without the 
stately ships of commerce to bear these sur- 
plus products tothe foreign market ? What 
could the manufacturer do without a custo- 
mer and what would the speculator do with- 
out the farmers’ crops to speculate on? The 
farmer is entitled to a fair price for his crops 
and there should be no unfair combination 
of other classes to rob him of the hard- 
earned fruits of his toil. In like manner the 
manufacturer is entitled to a living profit 
upon his work, and the speculator having 
invested his time and capital in his business 
is also justly entitled to a living profit. “ Live 
and let live” is a good old adage. 

But notwithstanding the justice and fair- 
ness of these propositions one class will take 
advantage of and impose upon another when- 
ever it has achance. And there is no means 
of stopping it, save by every class putting 
itself in a condition to defend and take care 
of itself. 

It cannot be denied that the egricultural 
classes are most shamefully extorted from 
and imposed upon by other classes, mostly 
by the trading and manufacturing classes. 
And we point more particularly to the ex- 
tortions practiced in the sale of their agri- 
cultural implements and the higher-classed 
machines. The writer verily believes that on 
many of these implements and machines the 
manufacturer and their agents realize from 
50 to 100 per cent. profit. These high prices 
act ruinously upon the farmer in two ways: 
first, by forcing him to pay more for them 
than they are worth and more than he can 
afford to pay, and secondly by imposing pro- 
hibition upon the small farmer and putting 
them out of his reach by reason of their high 
price. These machines are coming into gen- 
eral use now and they are becoming a neces- 








sity. Politicians are fast ruining the negro asa 
laborer and the farmer is compelled to resort 
to the labor-saving machines to supply his 
place. Again, these machines are very defec- 
tive in workmanship. They do their work 
beautifully at first, but they are so frail that 
they soon break and get out of order, In order 
to meet all the necessities of the situation 
there should be a great national organization 
of farmers empowered to take cognizance of 
every thing that affects their interest. Such 
a body should be composed of representa- 
tives from all the States, with subordinate 
organizations in the States and counties. It 


| was at first- thought that we had secured all 
. this in the Grange, but the Grange has 


turned out to be a failure in a great measure. 
Ita organization was fatally defective in sev- 
eral particulars. The first was in making it 
a secret organization, with a long ritual that 
soon wearied out every body and caused 
the Grange rooms to be emptied. The sec- 
ond was in excluding from the Grange room 
all political topics, whereas these constituted 
the main subjects requiring co-operative ac- 
tion. We are not alluding to parte ques- 
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‘Tn Soadiiilen shine me to urge upon the 
agricultural classes to no longer allow them- 
selves to be made “hewers of wood and 
8...0f fer other classes. Let 
mee of their rights and in- 
terest as wall.as to their duties and obliga- 
tions as good citizens. Their leading men 
constitute a class distinguished for their 
elevatcd personal character and incorrupt:- 
ble integrity. Send these men to Congress 
and to our Legislatures to represent your in- 
terests instead of going into the ranks of 
other classes for them. The infusion of such 
an element into our legislative bodies at this 
time would have a most happy effect in re- 
straiaing the vicious and corrupt tendencies 
of our government. Wa. Hotman. 
Cuméerland County, Va. 


Agricultural Topics Abroad. 


From our Correspondent in France. 


Propuctne Waeat.—M. Joulie, head 
chemist in one of the principal hospitals of 
this city, has been studying several years the 
cultivation of wheat, with the view of di- 
minishing its cost of production. He studies 
the means best calculated to prevent the 
crops from being lcid, and to ensure the ears 
being well filled and with plump grain. 
The influence of the composition of the soil 
has been examined, not only when itis de- 
fective in certain elements, but when there 
elements even are present in excess. Farm- 
yard manure, M. Joulie considers to be a 
capricious fertilizer, in regard to its richncss 
in nitrogen; wheat he says ought not to be 
cultivated on a soil directly treated with 
farm-yard manure; a root crop should inter- 
vene; to supply nitrogen to wheat culture, 
the assimilable nitrates or ammoniacal salts 
ought to be resorted to, the former for argila- 
ceous and calcareous soils, the latter for light 
ones; super-phosphate of lime is to be de- 


















wheat raised, or mineral manures, and count 
upon. the atmosphere somewhat for nitrogen, 
concludes M. Joulie.. His views have made 
a little noise, but they require to be studied. 
It is an illusion to expect that a pro rata ex- 
penditure of 22 sous will equalize the mineral 
elements in the soil, for not only do these ele- 
ments vary in point of utility following the 
nature of soils, but their commercial value is 
fluctuation itself. Farmers must not be led 
away by siren theory, that to employ mineral 
manures will keep up the fertility of their 
land; let them purchase guanos, cake, farm- 
yard manure, ammoniacal salts, while they 
are able to obtainthem. There is nothing to 
be disputed as to wheat succeeding a tillage 
crop, but it is absolutely gratuitous to lay 
down that the atmosphere supplies the nitro- 
gen. 

Farm-Yarp Manure.—Professor Dehé- 
rain of Grignon, finds after six years experi- 
ments on ordinary cultivated crops, that 
farm-yard manure was superior to all others 
in respect to greater produce, and less ex- 
haustion of the soil. The culture of san- 
foin during three consecutive years led to an 
augmentation of nitrogenous matter in the 
arable soils, but this accumulation was not 
due to the plant absorbing nitrogen from the 
air, but to the exclusion of carbonic acid, 
which in the case of tillage, burns and de- 
stroys the organic substances in the surface 
soil. The same gentleman found in the case 
of oats, that the nature of the manure, but 
above all the season, can affect the richness 
of the grain in azote, to the extent of a 
double per centage. 

FiuctuatTrion in Grarx.—M. Dubost has 
investigated the fluctuations in the price, pro- 
duction, and consumption of grain, during 
the last sixty years in France. Despite the 
increase of production and importations, one- 
fourth of the population of. France, or nine 
millions of people, have to depend on other 
cereals than wheat for their daily bread. 
Thus France has a sufficient home market 
for her wheat. Relative to prices, these have 
not remained stationary, as is commonly 
supposed, but have augmented periodically ; 
also, the elevation of price has been uniform 
while remaining progressive, and in addition 
the entire country has benefited accordingly. 

The population of France is thirty-six 
millions; each individual represents an an- 
nual consumption of grain of 154 gallons, 
the produce in round figures of one acre of 
land; one-half of the total of cereals raised 
is wheat, one-quarter oats, the remainder rye, 
barley, buckwheat and maize. The yield of 
grain varies in France a one-twenty-fifth 
above, or the same below, the normal quan- 
tity yearly cultivated, but it is only in a fair 
average year that the yield suffices for the 
wants of the population. The average 
weight of 22 gallons of wheat, (a hectolitre), 
is 165 lbs.; it can descend to 154 and amount 
to 180 lbs. The latter will produce about 156 
Ibs. of first quality of flour. Flour absorbs 
66 per cent of its weight of water; it parts 
with one-half of this quantity by evaporation 
when baked, so that bread contains about 33 
per cent. of water, almost the equivalent to 
the loss in bran, etc , which the wheat under- 
goes during conversion into flour. 

COAGULATED BLoop is an excellent ma- 
nure, but its use is limited ; the blood of the 

slaughterhouse is rich in nitrogen and miner- 
al matters, but as it decomposes rapidly, it is 
a dangerous and inconvenient fertilizer. A 
discovery recently made, enables the coagu- 
lating matter to be transfurmed into a solid, 
inodorous fertilizer. Fresh blood contains 
28 per cent. of organic matter, ard 0.80 of 
saline substances, the rest being water; dried 
it is reduced to one-fourth of its original 
weight ; in this state it contains 12 to 18 per 
cent. of azote and 1} to 2 per cent. of phos- 
phoric acid. Now sulphate of ammonia con- 
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tains 20 per “ent. of nitrogen. The total 

number of animals annually slaughtered in 

France for Bee=F is 48 millions, of which 
number 2} millions areoxen and bulls ; 7 mil- 
lions cows; 14 million calves; 26. millions 
sheep and the remainder pigs, &c. The total of 
the blood of these animals amount to 70,000 

tons, valued at 300 france the ton. The total 

value of guano imported into France during 

the best years, was 50,000 tons, at an average 

price of 350 francs per ton. Im South 
America, where in some places upwards of 
1000 animals are slaughtered daily, there is a 
grand future for applying the new (discovery, 
and which consists in keeping the blood 

when quitting the animal, constantly stirred 

with a stick to prevent the formation of clot 

after which per sulphate of iron is added; 
a kind of paste is then formed, very elastic, 
and which dries and forms cakes to be ulti- 
mately pulverized. The product is inodorous, 
and contains from 10 to 15 per cent. of azote. 
In the country district, an ox yields about 4 
gallons of blood, valued at 12 sous, and can 
manure 120 square yards. 





N. York Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Extracts from Bulletins Nos. 9, 10 and 11. 


After discussing the relative values of the 
Sorghums (of which seventeen varieties were 
planted) as fodder crops, nothing very deci- 
sive being elicited, the Dhoura is introduced. 

The Dhoura was planted in hills like corn. 
Twenty-five seeds produced 72 stalks and 
weighed 574 pounds. This Dhoura has been 
recommended as a grain plant in western 
Kansas where the drouths are so severe as 
to render the growing of corn uncertain, and 
fills quite an important place in the farm 
economy. It is possible that, as our farming 
becomes more diversified, mary of these 
plants, which at present seem to have no im- 
mediate availability, may come into use. If 
ensilage is to become a feature of the farmy 
then it seems probable that a variety of crops 


advantage, in order to secu:e the mixture in 
the silo which will offer the more complete 
ration than any one article used alone. Ii is 
this which givcs importance to the investi- 
gation into the adaptability of such crops as 
the zoja bean and cow pea. 

The silo is now full and weighted. The 
1.11 acres of corn fodder yielded 33,172} Ibs. 
or 16.56 tons of cut fodder, and this filled the 
silo 9 feet 2 inches deep before the weights 
were applied, 107 pounds to the square foot. 
As Mr. Goff remarked, one acre of corn sto- 
ver filled a box 16x12 feet silo as deep as the 
tallest stalks of the field were high. The 
cutting was done by band, and eaeh two 
bushel basket of half inch pieces was weigh- 
ed with its contents before being emptied in- 
to the pit. A bushel of the cut fodder, as it 
came from the machine, weighed nearly 14 
pounds, as an average for 1,204 baskets. The 
Baldwin fodder cutter, largest hand size, run 
constantly and fed as rapidly as the strength 
of the men who turned the bandle would ad- 
mit, the men being changed with each bas- 
ket, was able to cut 1,036 pounds per hour 
the first day, 1,115 pounds per hour the se- 
cond day, and 1,128 pounds per hour the third 
day. 

The influence of stirring the soil in con- 
serving the moisture to the soil receives il- 
lustration from the lysimeters. These in- 
struments comprise three sections of soil, 
three feet deep and one ten thousanth of an 
acre fn area, are set level with the surface of 
alawn. One is covered with sod, a second 
is kept bare but untilled, a third has its sur- 
face kept stirred to a depth of from 1} to 2 
inches. At the date of our writing, Septem- 
ber 14, no water has passed through the first 
and second since the opening of the month. 
but in the third, the one cultivated, quite a 
little water has percolated. This shows that 
No. 3, possessing more water than the others, 








was more quickly saturated with the rains. 


may be grown fer ensilage purposes with 





The same fact was :lso noted for August. 
No. 1 percolated water equivalent to a rain- 
fall of 0.00 inches; No. 2, 0,135 inches; No. 
8, 0.575 inches. Thus we noie that soil cov- 
ered with growing grass evaporates and 
transpires more water than does hard soil, 
and hard soi] more water than that kept 
tilled. : 

Of the Soja bean it is said: “This plant 
still carries out its early promise as a heavy 
yielding bean and a plant which might fur- 
nish abundance of foliage. I know of no 
more promising thing among seed novelties.” 

I can not but return in this bulletin to the 
subject of pasture yrasses, a subject fraught 
with importance to the dairy farmer whose 
pastures are usually burnt up by the summer 
drouths and require to be supplemented with 
fodder corn. Pacy’s Ray Grass, to which we 
have referred in previous bulletins, still 
shows its remarkable growth and remarka- 
ble succulence, evenness of foliage and free- 
dom from the habit of tufting. So far as one 
season’s observation upon one soi] and upon 
plants grown from this year’s seeding, we are 
justified in giving to this grass the highest 
praise. I hope it will be tried another year 
upon pastures, and we might suggest that 
one of our native grasses which also seems 
very desirable as a pasture grass is Festuca 
elatior. This, although a bushing or a jungle 
grass, that is, a grass which is apt, under or- 
dinary circumstances, to furm tufts, yet seems 
to be a hardy, extremely vigorous, rather 
succulent grass, whose seed might well form 
an ingredient in pasture mixfures. It flow- 
ers well, and in this respect differs from the 
ray grass, which flowered with us very spar- 
ingly and late. The orchard grass, (Ductylis 
glomerata), is now browning, as one would 
expect from such an early grass. The grass 
which seeds early is apt to mature early. The 
orchard grass has the disadvantage of tufting 
as evidenced by the appearance of its flow- 
ering stalks in bunches or groups. This is 
an American its culture having been 
introduced into England from Virginia in 
1764. These three grasses in mixture, judg- 
ing from one year’s data only, would form an 
excellent seeding for pasture grass, carrying 
their foliage from early spring to early au- 
tumn. A more complete observation would 
undoubtedly add other grasses as forming a 
more judicious mixture, 

The subject of improving seed is not only 
an important one to consider, but is also a 
possible direction in which the Station can 
act to advantage. To improve a wheat to 
the point already attained by the Hallett ped- 
igree wheat of England, and then the distribu- 
tion of this secd to our more energetic farm- 
ers would, in itself, bring advantage to the 
State. We are endeavoring to make a be- 
ginning and have initiated a process of selec- 
tion by which we hope in the course of time 


to achieve some success. We are indebted | 


to friends for the gift of single heads of wheat, 
selected for their superiority, and also to oth- 
er gentlemen for the gift of seed in larger 
quantities. We think as farmers become 
better acquainted with the Station and its 
work, that many of them will be mindful to 
aid the Station in this direction, not only 
through the gift of «mall quantities of seec 
which appears to them of superior promise 
but also in co-operating in these attempts 
The Station will gladly give the data unde: 
which seed may be improved and the growe 
thereof may be benefited. 

Analysis of the Tomato by Mr. Babcock, 
Chemist to the Station : 

EARLY ACME TOMATO. 
Fresh Dry 


substance. substance. 
bea | 


Weatereee covcecesees secceecves 
ABN. 0000s cocces cocvcvccesccecers 8.3 
Albuminoids—Nitrog. x by 6.25.. 112 
Free acide (co colomated est esvenet 6.5 
iaaiabin. ce 3 a 0 
Ither Carbobydrates, by “ait... 2.28 26.3 


As a’matter of interest we e have tested th: 
amount of “sugar in the stalks of common 
field corn. On September 15th stalks of the 
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Waushakum variety, cut from the hill ang 
stripped of leaves, yielded 57.07 per cent. of 
juice of specific gravity 1040. This juice con. 
tained 2.77 per cent. of giucose and 2.96 per 
cent. of cane sugar. On September 18th 
stalks of the same variety yielded 50.17 per 
cent. of juice of the specific gravity 1048, 
The juice contained 3.23 per cent. of glucose 
and 6.72 per cent. of cane sugar. The ratio 
of cane sugar to glucose it will be perceived, 
was as 1: 2.15 op September 14, and as1: 
2.08 on September 18th. The juice was ex. 
pressed in an ordinary jelly press, the stalks 
having been previously crushed in a mortat, 

Bulletin No. 11, dated September 30, dis- 
cusses the prolificacy of plants, especially the 
most common weeds. Two or three exam- 
ples will suffice. 

The number of species of weeds upon the 


Station farm is quite large, and the number - 


which can start on a limited area is very sur- 
prising. June 22d, a single square foot of 
ground in our pear orchard, that had been 
plowed and harrowed this season, was found 
to contain 356 growing plants, comprising 7 
distinct species, not counting grasses or clo- 
vers. At the same date our forage plat con- 
tained 24 species of weeds, our lawn 13 epe- 
cies, our fields 30 species and our garden 28 
species. 

On September 28th one vigorous Purseley 
plant (Portulaca oleracea) contained 9 branch- 
es, the average branch 15 branchlets, the ay- 
erage branchlet 212 seed capsules, one aver- 
age seed capsule 75 seeds, thus making for 
an estimate a grand total of 2,146,500 seeds. 

June 2ist, an average plant of Shepherd’s 
Purse, (Capselia bursa-pastoris), contained 
about 1,000 pods, each pod at least 20 ceeds, 
and more bloom tocome. A better specimen 
showed 2,200 pods and still blooming; a vig- 
orous specimen had 4,400 pods at least, and 
still blooming. The number of seeds to the 
plant may therefore be estimated at from 
20,000 to 80,000. 


On August 29th an average-sized plant of” 


pigweed, (Chenopodium album) had twenty- 
eight branches. One branch bore 21 branch- 
lets. One average branchie: bore 13 fluwer 
spikes. One average spike contained 108 
seeds. The computation for the plant is, 
ther: fore, 825,552. 

The seeding prolificacy of weeds is not 80 
very surprising when we consider that in or- 
der to maintain themselves against the effort 
of man to destroy and to remain as weeds 
rather than as accidental plants, this fecun- 
dity is of the greatest consequence to the 
species; and that the plants we call weeds 
have become the select ones, those whose 
power of multiplication and resistance have 
either been or‘ginally very great, or else great 
by modification. Could select varieties of 
cultivated plants be maintained against such 
adverse influences as have been overcome by 
weeds, such a variety would become of incal- 
culable valne to the cultivator. Unfortun- 
ately , however, quality seems not correlative 
with resisting power of the species. 





A Lady’s Experience in Silk Culture. 

Mrs. J. B. Mitchell writes to Home and 
Farm, from Hawkinsville, Pulaski county, 
Georgia, concerning her practical experience 
in silk culture, as follows: 

“I had read a great deal about the success 
and profits realized. by silk culturists in the 
United States, and by experts in many of 
the silk districts in foreign lands. Confined 
at home by the rheumatism, I thought to 
test these assertions, and by so doing dispel 
in @ measure the monotony of an almost un- 


varied home life. With an abundance of - 


suitable food for rearing the silkworm, I be- 
san silk culture with zeal and great expecta- 
ions, but before the cocoons were gathered 
{ was crestfallen, weary and disgusted with 
-be enterprise. I thought to give it up; bat 
1s my hand found something to do, and my 
mind a new subject to study and investigate, 
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I decided to try again and see what could be 
accomplished by persistent perseverance. 
Success has been my reward. 

“Silk culture is like any other business— 
it requires patience, perseverance, and a little 
experience before success can be attained. 
‘If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again,’ 
is a good rule to work by in any chosen ayo- 
cation, and the persevering will surely reach 
the goal. 

“ Without hesitancy I recommend this in- 
dustry to the women and children of our 
land. Very little capital is required. It isa 
healthy, pleasant and profitable employ- 
ment when judiciously managed, and offers 
remunerative occupation to the many idle 
hands unfit for manual labor or the heavy 
duties of a household. I use no netting; 
feed all young worms on leaves from the 
Morus multicaulis, and continue this feed 
until the third moult. I then feed entirely 
on leaves from the white bearing mulberry, 
as this variety is said to produce the best 
silk. The Morus multicaulis is the only va- 
riety of mulberry that will renew its fuliage 
a number of successive times the same year. 
It is also the first to furnish leaves for feed- 
ing silkworms in early spring. The leaves 
can be stripped from the branches three and 
even four times a season, without detriment 
to the tree, provided the terminal bud, with 
a leaf or two nearest this bud, is left unin- 
jured. 

“Parties who raise the bivoltine and tri- 
voltine breeds would do well to keep this 
yraiety to supply tender leaves for feeding 
the young worms of their successive crops. 
I have not lost a dozen worms since my in- 
itiation in silk culture. This success I at- 
tribute to my mode of feeding and general 
management. — 

It is useless to make an outlay of money 
to experiment in silk culture. If you havea 


supply of mulberry or osage orange trees, 


er there will be nothing to buy except a few 


thousand eggs. Any out-house or spare 
room having a fire-place, plenty of light and 
good ventilation, can be appropriated with 
success. We, in the far South, seldom need 
a fire in our cocooneries. Shelves are best 
made of old, seasoned lumber. Spare tables, 
with benches set upon them do finely. I 
have in my cocoonery an old dining table of 
fifty years ago; this is covered with old 
newspapers. In the centre are placed two 
benches nine feet long, covered with old 
newspapers. With this arrangement I 
raised my first crop of cocoons. The other 
furniture consists of stands of shelves; the 
first shelf is two feet from the floor, the 
others fourteen inches apart. These stands 
must not touch the wall and must have suffi- 
cient space between them for the feeders to 
pass with ease. The house is not ceiled, and 
the ventilation is perfect. If you have an 
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cocoonery according to rule, but your worms 
will do no better than those reared in an un- 
pretentious establishment. 

“ Silk culture, I think, will become a per- 
Manent industry throughout the Onion. 
Cotton can only be raised in the South, but 
sik anywhere where the mulberry tree will 
grow.” P 





Dog-Proof Fences. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Is there such a thing as a dog-proof fence? 
The barbed wire men say they can make it. 
I put up a pen with fence of the barbed 
Wires, and placed an old sheep in it for some 
days. No dogs got in. Then I put a young 
dog in it, and he went through the fence in 
spite of the barbs. Of course, a dog-proof 
fence can be made at a price, but can it be 
done at any “farming” price ? A. 

Hampton, Va. 

{We shall be glad if any of our readers can 
waswer this inquiry from their experience or 
(hrow any light on the subject.—Eps.] 





Turning Under Field Peas. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Will some of your correspondents, who 
have had experience on the subject, give 
their method of turning under a growth of 
Southern pea vines. I fully appreciate their 
value as a renovator of land, and when used 
in connection with lime but littie inferior to 
red clover. But to get them turned under 
nicely, “ah, there’s the rub.” The vines 
catch and pull out roots and all and role up 
under the plow-beam and make a wretched 
job of it. 

A short article on their culture, growth 
and burial would be acceptable, I think, to 
more than one of your numerous readers. 


T. 

(This should have appeared before. We hope 
some of our readers will give our correspon- 
dent plans which have been found to work 
well for the purpose about which he in- 
quires—Eps. } 





Care of Wagons. 


There is no season of the year when farm 


“wagons and pleasure carriages need somuch 


looking after as during dry weather; it is 
then that the wood work shrinks and leaves 
the joints opon so as to weaken it in every 
part, but more especially the wheels. These 
often shrink so much as to loosen the tires ; 
when this takes place, unless they are reset 
at once, the spokes become loose, making a 
very unpleasant rattling, and at the same 
time wears the end of the spoke so rapidly 
that often before the farmer is aware of it, it 
is so nearly worn off that it must be replaced 
with a new one; but even then, the 
wheel is never so good as it would have been 
if the tire had been reset before the spokes 
had become worn so as to weaken the other 
parts of the wheel. 

To set a tire just right requires good judg- 
ment on the part of the blacksmith. In the 


first place he must see that the rim of the 


wheel is the right size to make the spokes 
tight when the work is done; and in fitting 
the tire, it is important that it should be 
small enough to be perfectly tight and yet 
not so small as to spring the spokes of the 
wheel, and thus make the wheel dishing, 
Many wheels are very badly injured by set- 
ting the tires too tight. 

Wagons are kept in good order the cheap- 
est by repairing defects as soon as discover- 
ed. Not only should the farmer see to it, 
that the axles are kept well oiled, but he 
should see that the nuts on the bolts that 
are used to strengthen and keep the wood- 
work together, are kept tight. A few mo- 
ments spent in this work sometimes saves 
expensive repairs or perhaps a break down. 

It is important that wagons should be kept 
well painted. All of the heavy farm wagons 
may be kept painted by the farmer himself, 
at a very trifling expense. One dollar's 
worth of paint will paint several wagons; 
so the outlay for this work will be princi- 
pally forlabor. It is important that wagons 
should be housed and kept from the rain 
when not in use. 

Varnished wagons should never be housed 
in a stable, or where any stock is kept, for 
the ammonia that sometimes comes from the 
manure kills the life of the varnish, destroy- 
ing all of the gloss. It is always best, if pos- 
sible, to keep varnished carriages and 
wagons in a building away from the barn.— 
Mass. Ploughman. 





Starpxen Macraw, of Cecil county, had 
a fine Jersey cow, and he asked $125 for her, 
Thomas Waring wanted to buy, but objected 
to the price, saying that he would give the 
owner $10 per pound for all the butter his 
cow made in a week, and the animal was to 
be fed but two quarts of corn bran mornin 
and evening. This Mr. Ww accep 
and at the end of the w the cow had 
qielded nearly 18 pounds of butter, fixing 

@ price at , & trifle more than the 


owner asked for her. 








It is related of the ancient philosopher 

Cato that on being asked which was the 
most certain profit arising out of agricul- 
ture he replied: “To feed stock well.” If 
we should ask any agricultural expert at the 
present day the same question, we should 
certainly receive the same answer, for it not 
only “ stands to reason” that two profits are 
greater than one profit, but it is the univer- 
sal experiences with the best farmers that to 
feed the produce of the farm to stock and 
sell only the ultimate and most concentrated 
form of these products is not only the most 
indispensable means of maintaing the fer- 
tility of the farm, but that it is the method 
by which the most money is made out of the 
soil. In agriculture, as in other industries, 
it is found that the greater profit is in mak- 
ing from the raw material the most finished 
products, and so putting this raw material 
through several processes to secure not only 
the relative profit made upon each, but also 
to gain the advantages which must necessa- 
rily result from the saving of expense by 
combining several operations in one, and 
avoiding freights and other charges inciden- 
tal to every change. As agriculture is the 
first of all our industries, that it should be 
carried on in the most economical manner is 
the most desirable for all concerned ; because 
it gives the farmer the most profit while it 
gives the consumer his meal at the lowest 
price. 
It is everywhere admitted by stockmen 
that the profit gained in rearing cattle for 
the market is rarely ever less than 40 per 
pent. yearly, and figures are often given to 
show that 75 per cent. is frequently realized. 
And this is the result of feeding cattle from 
birth to maturity. But it is a well-known 
fact that there is still greater profit in feed- 
ing a thin steer costing 5 cents a pound alive 
until it is worth 7 cents a pound, be- 
cause there is not only the gain by the in- 
crease in weight, let us say 200 to 300 pounds 
in three months’ feeding, at 7 cents a pound, 
but the 2 cents -@ pound upon the whole 
weight of 1,000 pounds or more. This, on 
the whole, is equivalent to a much greater 
profit than could be gained from the sale of 
the crops that are fed. 

A regular system of feeding a number of 
cattle or sheep upcn farms, as a part of the 
farm work, of course necessitates the grow- 
ing of suitable crops for their support. To 
feed hay and corn would not certainly be 
found very profitable, because these are the 
most costly crops that can be grown upon 
long cultivated soil, and they are very salea- 
ble and bring high prices. But they cannot 
be produced under the ordinary system of 
farming with sufficient profit unless under 
exceptional circumstances, and this is the 
burden of the complaints made by farmers 
everywhere. Indeed, Eastern farmers find 
it so costly to grow wheat and corn that 
they are not even producing enough in the 
great States of New York and Pennsylva- 
nia, not to mention all the lesser States ad- 
jacent to them, to supply the home con- 
sumption of flour. Nor will these costly 
and valuable crops be produced under any 
other system than one of stall-feeding cattle 
and growing roots with which the straw 
can be consumed, together with the use of 
purchased feeding stuff of high nutritive 
value, as linseed and cotton-seed cake meals, 
which cost not more than, or not so much as 
oats and corn, and are twice as nutritious. 
Pasturage not being required, every acre of 
the farm is under cultivation, and as one 
acre of roots with straw and purchased feed 
can feed five head of steers for 150 days, the 
economy of land is very great, a very large 
proportion of the farm being left to produce 
grain and hay for sale. So that root-grow- 
ing is a sine gua non of this business and 
the key to the whole systém. 





Indeed, the stall or yard-feeding of cattle 
for meat is very similar in every way to the 
soiling or yard-feeding of cows for the dairy, 
and one of those special methods of farming 
in which concentration and system offer a 
far more remunerative result than common 
grain farming, and this for the very sufficient 
reason that it takes the bulky and least 
saleable crops and changes them into con- 
centrated and very valuable and saleable 
products, and at the same time, from these 
exacting proceeds of the soil, is returned a 
large quantity of very rich manure for the 
growth of grain crops. It is well known 
that dairying has been hitherto the most 
profitable kind of farming, that it has brought 
more money into the farmer’s possession, 
and has brought his land meanwhile into a 
more continuously improving condition than 
any other use to which the farm could have 
been devoted. But just now dairy products 
are in excess of the demand and consump- 
tion, while meat is scarce and high in price, 
and is evidently bound to sustain its high 
value, no doubt, permanently. And these 
facts show that there is an advantage just 
now in changing from the dairy to feeding 
cattle. 

But we set out to write about “ stall-feed- 
ing,” and this refers more particularly to 
manure cattle. Farmers of our acquaint. 
ance whose farms give evidence of that 
pleasing condition known as forehandedness 
have reached this result by a regular system 
of stall-feeding in the fall and winter as 
many thrifty lean cattle as they ha¥® room 
for in their sheds and barns, and by feeding 
to these all the straw and the corn stalks as 
rough fodder which would otherwise have 
been thrown out into the yard to be trodden 
under foot as litter, to be worked into ma- 
nure, all of which represents for each ton so 
many pounds of flesh or fat, or, at least, so 
much heat and life-sustaining elements as 
will release the richer foods from this duty 
of merely sustaining life, that they may be 
devoted to the more productive effect of 
making flesh and fat. And it is this branch 
of thorough farming which we here suggest 
to farmers as a highly profitable business, and 
one that tends in every way to the better- 
ment of their farms.—H. Stewart in New 
York Times. 


Raising Stock on Small Farms, 


The owners of small farms, or farmers en- 
gaged in a system of mixed husbandry, often 
over-estimate the advantages for stock rais- 
ing possessed by those with large farms and 
who make this a specialty. The lattter do 
possess important advantages, but there are 
some compensations to the stockman on a 
small scale. 

The man with a thousand acres, a herd of 
of hundreds, etc., can have men employed 
who will give their whole attention to one 
branch of the work, and learn to do this bet- 
ter than the average laborer. The large 
farmer has advantages in selling. He can 
make up one to a dozen car-loads of stock 
ready for the market; can sort them to 
make them sell to the best advantage: can 
have buyers come to his place, or can ship . 
as he chooses. Full use at home is found 
for one or more stallions, bulls, etc., and the 
cost of keeping them counts as a little mat- 
ter. But the small farmer, he with one hun- 
dred acres, for instance, has also his advan- 
tages. He can rear and feed a few colts, 
steers, pigs or lambs without almost no out- 
lay for extra labor and very littlé perceptible 
cost in food. He needs horses for his farm 
work. Often brood mares serve his purpose 
equally well, and the one, two or three colts 
dropped each year cost comparatively little 
to rear. Cows for a home supply of milk 
and butter, of course, will be kept, and often 
there is abundance of grass in the pasture 
for a few “yoting things,” and in the winter 








the stalk-fields, the straw-astacks, the soft 
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corn, can be eaten by these, when it 
might otherwise be mainly wasted. In the 
winter the large stock grower must have 
men whose main business is to feed and care 
for the stock. The small farmer can add the 
little additional work as a part of the neces- 
sary “chores” and scarcely notice the extra 
time or labor. Of two farmers of the class 
we are speaking of, the one “ with a little 
extra stock” will usually do as much and as 
good work during the summer in the ficlds 
as his neighbor who “only keeps a cow or 
two, and enough hogs for his own meat.” 
In the winter the fact that some extra labor 
is provided for each day is often a positive 
advantage. 

The small-farmer has another advantage. 
It seems to be a law of animal life that the 
fewer of any sort of animals that are kept 
within a given area, the more healthy they 
are. We once asked a large and very suc- 
cessful swine breeder this question: What is 
the greatest number of hogs that can be 
kept together with the highest percentage of 
profit on each? To this he promptly an- 
swered, “One. The profit on each hog de- 
creases in proportion as you increase the 
number.” His idea was that the health and 
thrift of the herd decreased in proportion as 
the number was augmented. The greater 
economy of feeding and management which 
the large farmer or feeder may practice may 
possibly more than compensate for this loss 
of health and thrift, but the illustration 
serves to show that the advantages are not 
all on one side. 

It is not necessary to money making and 
deserved success in fine stock breeding that 
there should be a large herd or flock. On the 
islands of Jerséy and Guernsey nearly all 
the herds are quite small. In horse breed- 
ing, there is no reason why the man with 
three or four mares may pot take a high 
rank as a breeder. 

Even for the “ renter,” if he can secure a 
lease of the land fur three or five years, a 
fair degree of attention to stock growing 
will be much better than the exclusive grain 
growing, which is so often the rule with this 
class. We have known instances in which 
two renters each seemed “to just about 
make a living;” but at the end of five years 
one would have a lot of live stock worth a 
few hundreds of dollars; the other have les 
than when he commenced.—Breeder’s Ga- 
zetle. 


Butter Tost of the Jersey Cow Bomba. 


Mr. Edward Burnett in his report to the 
Jersey Cattle Club, shows that Bomba gave 
in the week included from October 6 to 12, 
205 pounds 6 ounces of milk; the variation 
of the morning milkings being from 14 lbs. 
4 oz. to 16 Ibs. 10 oz.; and of the evening 
from 13 Ibs. 1 oz. to 16 Ib. 5 oz. Each day’s 
milkings were churned after being kept four 


days. The seven churnings yielded from 
2 Ibs. 11 oz. to 3 Ibs. 104 oz. and aggregated 
21 Ibs. 114 oz. 

The cow was milked in the presence of 
Mr. Burnett and weighed by him personally 
directly afterwards, and was never out of 
his sight until it was put away under seal 
in a room which no one entered save in his 
presence. Milk and cream were churned 
together. The pasture was one in which 
the clover was from two to four inches high 
and thickly set. The quantity of grain fed 
night and morning at each feed was 2 quarts 
wheat middlings and 1 quart clover-meal, or 

- a pint of the middlings replaced by one of 
linseed meal. 

Mr. Burnett says Bomba is of a perfect 
wedge shape, with deep barrel, her udder 
almost perfect in form with large and wide- 
spread teats and meandering milk veins, 
larger than a man’s thumb and correspond- 
ing milk holes. The escutcheon is nt re- 
markable; there is but little richness of 
skin and considerable hair on the udder. 
The horns are small but without much 

uality, rather straight and running upward 
re y from the head like the Alphea cows ; 

but butter is of good quality and color. 
She shows splend 





id constitution and a per- 
fect indifference to all surroundings except 
her feed. 
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Value 2d 6844. 


Our illustration in this issue is of. the 

noted Jersey Cow Value 2d, the property of 
Messrs. Watts & Seth, and one of the Wind- 
sor Herd to whom was awarded the herd 
prize at the Baltimore County Fair of this 
year. 
Value 2d has a butter record of 24 lbs. 3 
oz. in seven days, with her second calf, and 
in December during cold weather. Her only 
daughter Garrenne 7268, made 12 lbs. 2 oz. in 
seven days, with her first calf, and sold for 
$2,000. 

Value 2d is a large céw of the breed; very 
long, with unusual digestive capacity, and as 
will be seen by the accompanying diagram, 
remarkable development of milk veins. She 
was fresh the ist of last February, and was 
therefore not in show condition at the Fair 
in October; but notwithstanding this she 
stood among the last four cows in the ring, 
and is said to have scored the same number 
of points as the winning cow, who was fresh: 





Value was much admired by the visitors at 
the Fair, not only for her external indications 
of quality, but as the cow having the highest 
weekly record of any Jersey now living. 





Guernsey Cattle. 


This race of cattle, says the London (Eng- 
land) Field, seldom get the name and credit 
they deserve, being coupled with the Jersey 
or Alderney. Comparatively few people 
know that there is any difference between 
the Guernsey and the Jersey, most being fre- 
quently ignorant of the fact that the Guern- 
seys are a distinct breed, and, in reality, very 
different from the Jersey. One great advan- 
tage is that they are altogether a more fleshy 
animal, without the exccedingly bony frame 
that, though good for converting a small 
amount of food into milk, gives no protection 
from hard weather, and will not fatten. 
There is little doubt that this race of cattle 
could be well acclimatized and bred to a 
very hardy, useful breed. Size could be cul- 
tivated ; they could be in time brought to a 
larger animal than they are at present, 
though there are many fair-sized Guernseys 
to be seen now. The English farmer has or- 
dinarily nothing to fall back upon but 
“market value.” He has no breed that 
combines quality as well as good milking 





| properties, The “tketter” he breeds his 
| stock, so to speak, the less chance he has of 
| having a good dairy. His downcalving heif- 
ers are Of no special value ; whereas if they 
were thoroughbred, and had a quality, 
whether Shorthorn, Devon, or in fact, any 
breed, he would have a considerable chance 
of obtaining high prices for them. The 
Guernsey heifers are of high value, and 
always obtain a price, especially now that 
Americans have taken them up. 

The Guernsey cow is a Jong, deep animal, 
her depth being carried on all through— 
wide pins and lots of room behind, and grad- 
ually forming into a light-dairy-looking fore- 
head ; narrow shoulder tops, and thin neck 
and head, with no daylight at all under the 
body. The fawn-and-white patches, cream- 
colored nose and general orange gloss de- 
note the true breed. They are not the small 
cow they are generally supposed to be. Mr. 
James, whose name is well known as a 
breeder of first-class Guernsey stock, both 
for show and good milkers, says: “ Some of 
our cattle will come very little short in 
weight of an ordinary Shorthorn at three 
years old.” Then he goes on: “I have 
farmed for many years in the south of Scot- 
land, and bred Shorthorns. I had the op- 
portunity of comparing the two breeds.” 


.| This surely speaks well for the Guernsey. 


Though different in many ways, there is a 
great similarity between the Jersey and 
Guernsey, both breeds being essentially but- 
ter makers’ cows, giving similar amounts of 
butter, and of the same quality. This but- 
ter, as is well known, is of a superb quality, 
color and taste, and always fetches the high- 
est price. The Guernseys give more milk, 
often three or four gallons to the two or two 
and a-half of the Jersey. In fact, a dairy of 
Guernseys would give more milk than the 
average of ordinary Shorthorns, especially if 
selected and bred for it. The first prize 
Guernsey cow at the Royal Counties’ show 
at Salisbury in June last, gave one an excel- 
lent idea of what the breed should be. She 
was deep, long and wedged-shaped, with a 
splendid bag, and was then giving four gal- 
lons per day of milk of good quality, which 
is not very wonderful for the breed. A 
Guernsey heifer, after her first calf, was only 
the other day giving four gallons a day. 
This was not a prize animal. A Guernsey 
will yield 350 io 400 pounds of the finest but- 
ter in a year. 

There is a structural limit to the produc- 
tion of every cow—that is in the actual 
mechanism of the animal itself. There are 
no two animals made exactly alike, inside or 
out. Any difference in the formation of the 
internal structure might make a difference in 
many gallons yield in the course of a year. 
This does not infer that the anatomy of cows 
is in any way different, but there are un- 
doubtedly structures better formed for pro- 
duce than others, 

As regards the breeding of good dairy 
cows, it is allowed that, like to a certain ex- 











tent produces like externally and internally, 
Then, again, there is a law of variation, 
against which the breeder of good stock hag 









to struggle. Be it as it may, the only safe | : 
road to certainty, or, we might say succes, | 

in breeding good milkere, is to breed from 

pedigree milking stock. This seldom cay 

be obtained where a pedigree Shorthorn bylj 

is used. You cannot have the milking type 

unless you breed from animals which haye 

been milkers. The Guernsey; both bull and | | 
cow, are descended from a stock which haye 


been esteemed for their large produce of 


milk and butter for.generations. With re. 


gard to bulls for producing good milkers, it ogi 
is sometimes argued that the milking prop- Oar 





ertics of a cow invariably descend through | 
the female line; but this gives no ground 
for any rule, as there have been many bulls 
which have produced good milkers. For 
instance, the Earl of Dublin and the James- 


town Bull had this milking propensity. 


The structural economy of a Guernsey al- 
lows her to convert the food into produce 
far more perfectly than the ordinary cow. 
Of course there are advantages in having 
massive framed animals, in order to attain 
greater weight when fatted out; but massive 
frames require a good deal to support life dur- 
ing the time they are in milk, leaving the re- 


mainder for the production of milk. 


It is easier to infuse flesh into a milking 
breed of cattle than to create a “milking 
prepotency ”,in a fleshy breed. By selecting 
the large ones, and feeding the calves well, 
there is no doubt this breed might be made 


fit for any tenant farmer. 





Managment of Plocks. 


The Shepherd’s Journal has an article on 
sheep management, which embodies the 
practice and experience generally of sheep 
breeders. Lambs are usually weaned about 
the first of August. They are numbered 
with label in the ear and separated from 
their dams. If the grass is good they are al- 
lowed to remain in the same field that they 
and their dams had been occupying. By 
this practice the lambs become satisfied with 
their situation much sooner, they know 


where to find water and shade. 


Some sea- 


sons he places the lambs in a shed for one or 
two days at weaning, giving them some good 
fine hay in racks or mangers and giving 
ground feed with oats in troughs, also fur- 
nishing plenty of water; after two days 
they are turned in the pasture at three or 
four o’clock in the afternoon and again plac- 
ed in the sheds after they have filled them- 
selves the next morning. This prevents 
their rambling over the field in the hot sun 
or crowding into the fence corners and lying 
a large part of the day without anything to 
eat, for they will not feed in the sun in the 


hot part of the day when flies are bad. 
If possible the ewes should be placed in 


v7 


field out of hearing of the lambs. The ewes 
should be examined once a day for a week 
and milked if necessary. It.is well to place 
the ewes on short pasture for a week or more 
after their lambs are weaned. When sufli- 
cient time and care have been given the ewes 
they should be placed on good graes to ena- 
ble them to becomein good condition before 


winter. 


It is a very common practice with most 
breeders to keep their stock rams in the 
sheep barn all the time during the coupling 
season and give them the required greet 
feed. This course is advisable with rams 
that are restless and where a suitable pasture 
lot is not accessible. There is no economy 
in allowing a ram to become poor and week 
in the breeding season, from want of suitable 
food or water, or by overservice. The lambs 
of such a ram are liable to become weak ; but 
when this is not the cage they are more sub- 
ject to disease in after years and are not 8 


valuable for breeders. / 


Ewes will produce larger and better lambs 
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if they are in good plump condition at the 


time of coupling. If not in fair condition. 


they should be gaining and kept improving 
yntil spring, or until they reach the desired 
condition; they will not breed well when 
loaded with fat. Those having lost their 
lambs or failed to breed are liable to become 
woo fat to be sure breeders. When this is 
the case they should be placed on short pas- 
ture so as to reduce their weight. The use 
of valuable ewes is sometimes lost for a year 
or two by allowing them to become filled 
with fat. Such ewes are valuable; their in- 
clination to take on flesh readily is a good 


’ point, but requires guarding that it may not 


impair their prolificacy. 


Steady Growth of the D Dressed Beef Trade. 


A dozen years ago go. there was a regular 
trade kept up during the late Fall and Win- 
ter season of every year, in dressed beef, be- 
tween Chicago and other Western points 
and the principal seaboard cities, the ordi- 
nary weather of the cold season of the year 
being depended upon exclusively for keeping 
euch meat sound from the time of its being 
slaughtered in the West until it reached the 
consumer in the East. A large amount of 
the beef thus treated often became frozen as 
hard as severely cold weather could freeze it, 
a condition which always impairs the quality 
of fresh meat toa certain extent. The ad- 
vent of the spring season always put a stop 
to this kind of trade in becf; but as this is 
an age of improvement, refrigerator cars 
were brought into use for the shipment of 
becf carcasses, and alter-a full experiment 
wis made with these it was found that dress- 
ed beef could be shipped and kept in perfect 
condition for any distance during any month 
in the year, and for the past eight or ten 
years this systen of shipping dressed beef 
has been coming into common use, until the 
business has assumed formidable proportions. 


Here at Chicago, Swift Bros. are slaughtcr- 
ing and shipping 650 cattle daily in this way. 
They have their own refrigerator cars, and 
make their whole business at every point 
move like clock-work. Messrs. Hammond 
& Co , at_ Hammond, fifteen miles from the 
Union Stock Yards, carry on a heavy busi- 
ness of the same kind in the same way, 
Both of these establishments ship mainly to 
New England, where they find ready sale for 
all the beef they ship, because of the good 
quality of cattle they slaughter, and the 
splendid condition in which their beef reaches 
the markets. Nelson Morris is also prepared 
for shipping beef in this way, when it suits 
his purpose to do so. Altogether the ship- 
ping of dressed beef from Chicago to the 
seaboard markets has now become a very for- 
midable branch of trade. A large slaughter- 
ing establishment has lately been erected at 
Sherman, on the Union Pacific, for slaughter- 
ing and shipping dressed beef to Chicago, 
St. Louis, Pittsburgh or any other desirable 
market, and a formidable company with a 
heavy capital has just been organized to 
carry on the same kind of business between 
Texas and any or all of the chief consuming 
markets of the North. Large chill rooms 
are being fitted up in Baltimore, New York 
and other eastern cities, to receive such beef 
from the cars that carry it to those markets 
and keep it in perfect condition until sold. 
It now looks as if this was one of the revolu- 
tions that is never to go backwards. Last 
week a representative of Harper’s Weekly 
was here with a view of making pictorial 
sketches of the different grades of beef that 
are being shipped in this way from this point 
for that widely: and well-known periodical. 
This artist told us that he had become well 
Satisfied that the shipping of beef in the 
carcass was in the near future to become very 
general all over the country, ahd thty Wattt- 
ed to give the héw systéri an early recdjni- 
‘ish for the beitift Uf thelt feaders. 

This new deplittute has been of late oatit> 








ing a great deal of exoltensns:. among the 
butchers of Baltimore, New York, and other 
cities, as it kills their trade in beef effectually ; 
but all this is nothing more; than: has hap- 


pened in every trade revolution that has- 


taken place in the country, There are sever- 
al strong advantages in favor of this method 
of carrying beef from the place of produc- 
tion to the consuming markets. A single 
car carries twice as many dressed carcasses 
as live cattle, and where the beef is handled 
with strict care from first to last it ic always 
in better condition for consumers’ use than 


where it is slaughtered and sold before the, 
‘animal heat leaves it. 


There is a vast 
amount of abuse saved to the animals in 
shipping. The bruising and starving of cat- 
tle while in transit between the places of 
production and consumption is one of the 
crying evils of the day. The new system 
affords a remedy for all this. Beef in the 
carcass can be shipped in perfect condition 
from Chicago to Liverpool or London, thus 
saving the abuse and risk of shipping the 
cattle alive over the long land route and 
sea voyage. Froin our standpoint in all this 
matter, we are only looking at and dealing 
with the inevitable-—Drovers’ Journal. 





Developing the Udder of the Cow. 


It does not usually occur to breeders, says 
the National Live Stock Journal, that the 
udder is as susceptible of development as 
are the muscles of the trotting-bred colt. 
Any gland or muscle can be invigorated and 
made to take on more than its natural growth 
by a degree of handling. Development 
comes of circulation to the part, and free 
motion invites blood, while inactivity does 
not. While the carpenter is using the saw 
or plane, the right arm receives largely more 
blood than while at rest. So, likewise, if 
the udder is handled, whether it has milk in 
it or not, blood will flow to it in an increased 
quantity, adding to the tissues of the part. 

This would be the necessary result in the 
case of the young heifer as well as of the 
grown-up cow. A small lump, or thickening 
of any of the soft tissues upon a part, in the 
case of a person, is sometimes made to grow 
and develop into a large tunior in a few 
months, simply by handling it frequently. 
The udder of the young heifer never having 
bred, can be made to secrete milk, by excit- 
ing a flow of blood to it, in the manner 
named. As the cow, under our forcing 
modes, is, in so far as her udder is concerned, 
thrown into an artificial state, this organ 
taking on excessive action, itis a question 
worthy of consideration, whether the gland 
may not have a degree of immunity im- 
parted to it by toughening the structure 
through handling, as the muscles of the colt 
are strengthened by severe exercise, render- 
ing it thereby more secure against injury 
by active use. 

As the cow, or heifer, approaches the 
completion of gestation, the udder receives 
a large flow of blood to it, takes on high ex- 
citement, and it is a question worthy of 
being settled by careful trials, whether or 
not the udder of the heifer may safely be 
increased in volume by manipulation, ren- 
dering it at the same time more nearly proof 
than now, against the sensitive and irritable 
state into which it is liable to drift, when its 
functions are brought into active play. 
Even though this be not done until the udder 
of the heifer begins to spring, as she nears 
calving, there can be no question as to our 
ability to enlarge its capacity for milk giving, 
while at the same time we accustom the 
heifer to this handling, and when she drops 
her calf, it will be found that she is already 
trained to submit to the milking process, and 
will stand quiet under it. 


At the IoWa State Fair 35 Ibs. of milk frdm 

put oro cows were churned after 

can for two hours, in water at 

rt -two py Hose and 8 Ibs of butter was the 
product: 
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"The Fature of the Jersey Cow. 


' Hark Comstock, a we well-known writer on, 
and critical ob 


ers’ Journal, ‘the Jersey cow seems to be 
rising to great popularity as a dairy animal 
as well as a family cow. 

“That previous to the spring of 1880, 
$700 was very nearly, if not quite the high- 
est price that a Jersey had made in this 
country at auction, and $200 to $350 was a 
range of prices that would buy, either at 
public sale or from private herds, really 
attractive cows and heifers. In 1880 and 
1881 much larger auction prices were made 


| for tested butter givers and for animais that 


possessed special blood that had become 
popular with the public, But while, during 
that time, very large prices had been made 
on exceptional animals, it was a noticeable 
feature that a medium classof cattle, and, in 
fact,a really good. class that had no such 
special blood, continued to sell for but little 
advance upon former prices. But late in 
1881, and thence to the present time a great 
demand sprang up for registered stock of 
all classes from common to best. The result 
has been that prices have advanced fifty per 
‘ent. on the lower qualities, while the more 
popular sorts have doubled several times 
over in value. The question of interest now 
is that of the permanence of the demand. 
In 1880 and 1881 it looked as though there 
was to be a widening of values—the poorer 
kinds to be lower in price and the better 
kinds higher. But of late all kinds have 
advanced. e 


“The activity in the entire market con- 
clusively indicates an enlargement of the 
breeding interest, and leads to the conclusion 
that there will be a much greater production 
of Jerseys than heretofore. This might not 
appear evident to the casual observer, as the 
activity in the market implies only a change 
of ownership; but while the change does 
‘not in itself increase the number of breed- 
ing cows, it causes many heifer calves to be 
registered that otherwise would have been 
turned off and disappeared from the breed- 
ing world by being crossed with other grades, 
As Jersey heifers usually come in at 2 years 
old, the increase of breeding cows taken 
throughout tbe country is, of course, very 
rapid, and we doubtless have far more pure 
Jersey stock in this country now than 
there is in Europe. The present rate of 
importation amounts to nothing compared 
with the domestic increase. The first 
thought, therefore, will be that the supply 
willere long exceed the demand ; but before 
that conclusion is reached let us consider 
what the demand is likely to be, and what 
is to cause it. 

“If the qualities claimed for the Jersey 
are real, and the impression seems to be 
gaining ground that they are, it is evident 
upon the same principle that improved 
machinery in any manufacturing line, grad- 
ually but sureiy, drives out older methods of 
manufacturing, that the Jersey cow must in 
time supplant all other kinds of stock that 
are employed in the making of butter for 
market. Take this vast and rapidly develop- 
ing country and think for a moment of the 
magnitude of that mission. If the mission 
is doubted, or is considered impossible, let us 
look for a parallel. We find it in the work 
that the Short-horn is accomplishing in the 
beef supply of our nation and others. The 
Texan steer will soon be a thing of the past. 
The cattle of the plains, by grading up, are 
virtually becoming Short-horns. Just in 
the same way the butter stock will need to 
be modified. The spreading of the creamery 
system is carrying with it the necessity for a 
butter cow.” This great revolution in type 
will have to be done by grading upon the 


being coémnion stock now in use or else by the 


substittition of purt:bred cows. At present 
tht iatter are too high in price for ¢omition 


er of the career and per- 
animal,.says in the Breed- 





use. The difference between a poor Jersey 
and a good native is in favor of the latter ; 
hence the desired modification cannot be 
accomplished except by the use of the better 
class of Jersey blood. The business of sup- 
plying this must fall upon the professional 
breeders. * * * The Jersey cow is now 
atlacking the question of butter supply, just 
as thirty years ago the Short-horn attacked 
the question of beef supply. Surely breeders 
of Short-horns, who have meantime pursued 
their vocation with business-like attention, 
have had no cause to complain, nor will 
breeders of Jerseys. Of course, among 
those of greatest cnterprise, possessing 
means, some will profit more largely than 
others less favorably situated, just as has 
been the case with Short-horns; but there 
isan amnle field for reasonably profitable 
returns on good Jerseys for all who are likely 
to adopt them understandingly. 


“But the signs are ripe that, in special 
directions, much higher prices are likely to 
be obtained for Jerseys than have yet been 
reached. Within the past week, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, $10,000 cash was offered by 
Mr.G. W. Farlee, of Hill Top fartu, Trenton, 
N. J., to Mr. A. B. Darling, of Darlington, 
N. J., fora cow. In discussing the matter 
with Mr. Farlee, after the offer was declined, 
he stated that it was made on purely busi- 
ness principles; and that, with average 
chances in her favor, the cow was worth 
more money ; and that he felt more con- 
fident that the purchase would have proved 
a profitable one. The cow in question was 
Bomba 10330. She is milking on her second 
calf, and had just completed a test of 21 Ibs. 
114 oz. of butter in one week, under the in- 
spection of a committee appointed by the 
Board of Directors of the American Jersey 
Cattle Club to guard the test in detail. This 
action was taken unofficially by the direc- 
tors of the club, upon the request of Mr. 
Darling, as he had heard that the earlier 
tests of the cow had elicited from among 
their number expressions of disbelief, to the 
purport that, while Mr. Darling meant well 
enough, and was sincere in his statements of 
the cow’s yield, he was grievously deceived 
by his employes. The outcome proved con- 
clusively that Mr. Darling was neither de- 
ceived in his employes nor in his cow. 
Bomba is a granddaughter of Eurotas 2454, 
that tested for Mr. Darling 778 pounds of 
butter in less than a year while carrying a 
calf; and she, in turn, is a granddaughter of 
Col. R. M. Hoe’s famous Alphea 171. The 
most prized collateral factors in Bomba are 
the Riotor blood, that came in through 
Eurotas, and the blood of imp. Violet of 
Darlington 5573, from which her dam sprang. 
Violet proved herself nearly a twenty-pound 
cow. Bomba has the great loose-skinned 
udder that milks to a collapse, which charac- 
terizes the Rioter influence, and is the first 
of Eurota’s descendants to show “ public 
form.” Her test, in view of the circum- 
stances under which it was made, created 
much interest in local Jersey circles; and as 
Tt surpasses any other instance of a cow of 
like age (approaching 4 years), it affordsa 
very forcible illustration of a cow of unsur- 
passed quality resulting from strains of 
blood of unsurpassed quality, tried and 
found altogether perfect by disinterested 
and indisputable evidence. Hence it was 
that Mr. Farlee was willing to pay for her, 
on purely business principles, nearly double 
the best price that has yet been made fora 
Jersey. 

“ Now, if we look to see upon what basis 
this price was offered, we find that the case 
involves several reasons acting in common. 
One was that the cow .was the greatest 
known performer of her age; another was 
that she came legititnitely by her qualities 
by abundint iikeritance, and would, theres 
fore, b& thé ihore likely to transmit theiii t# 
het offspring: 
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Dampness. 


At the present scason, when the weather 
is damp, a greater mortality occurs among 
fowls than during any other period of the 
year. Everybody who keeps potltry fears 
the cholera, but there is another disease far 
more to be dreaded than cholera. It is roup. 
When the cholera gets into a yard its work is 
done quickly. It carries off nearly ail in a 
very few days. If no other sign was known 
it would be recognized by the speed with 
which it sweeps away a flock, Roup, how- 
ever, is a disease that appears in various 
forms. It comes stealthily but surely, often 
carrying off the fowl before the farmer can 
realize that it has been sick for a week. A 
fowl may have the roup, have a good appe- 
tite, and show no signs, unless by close ex- 
amination, of being affected with it, and may 
be in this condition as long as a month, until 
finally it dies on the roosts at night after ap- 
pearing well during the preceding day. 
Again, rcup appears violently, swelling and 
closing the eyes, bringing out great swellings 
on the side of the head, and killing quickly. 
There is a certain sign, however, when the 
disease is present, and that is hoarse breath- 
ing. Bring the ear close to the nostrils of 
the fowl and its breathing will be very hoarse, 
and even harsh. The nostrile also emit dis- 
agrecable, foul matter, which is another sure 
sign. The remedy is to provide warm quar- 
ters, for roup is a disease caused by dampness 
and cold. It is sttended with violent sore 
throat and sometimes pains. Thesymptoms 
are almost identical with those of humans 
affiicted with colds. Medicines are of but 
little use, unless assisted by warmth and pro- 
tection from exposure, but if medicine is 
used there is nothing equal to a solution of 
chlorate of potash given in teaspoon doses 
three times a day, with an occasional red 
pepper powder in the food. Feed with 
changeable food, alternating, hard and soft.— 

‘armers’ Magazine. 





French Method of ‘Feeding Chickens. 


¥. Rouillier-Arnoult, writing in La Basse- 
Cour, a French Poultry Journal, says : 

Food and drink for chickens should be put 
near the chicken house, in the breeding-room 
especially during the first month. The best 
food that can be given to chickens is a paste 
consisting of barley-meal or maize, moisten- 
ed with milk and water, and kneaded togeth- 
er till it is so stiff that it will not run and 
dirty the down of the little creatures. The 
food should be placed in small troughs or 
boxes made for the purpose, for if it is pat on 
anything flat it will soon be trodden on and 
soiled by the chickens, and so will be wast- 
ed. This paste should constitute the prin- 
cipal food of the young birds, and it may be 
given at discretion. Too much should not, 
however, be supplicd at once, for fear it 
should get dry, especially in summer-time. 
Besides this, the owner may give the chick- 
en anything he likes—curds, creed, rice, 
crumbled bread, hashed green stuff, etc, etc. 
Millet and hard-boiled eggs are too heating 
to be used constantly ; they ought to be given 
very occasionally and in small quantities. 
If the pullets are to be fattened, corn, oats, 
barley, etc., should be avoided, as likely to 
make the flesh less white, and to prevent 
the birds becoming fat. If, on the contrary, 
the pullets are to be used for breeding pur- 
poses, theee substances may be given from 
the age of six weeks, and the paste should 
then be given only from time to time. 
Chickens should be supplied either with very 
fresh water or with a mixture of equal parts 
of milk and water. .As soon as the large 
feathers begin to show themselves, which 
will be when the birds are from eight to fif- 
teen days old, they ought to have water 
reddened with wine—four parts of water be- 
ing added to one of wine, Special drinking 








fountains ought also to be provided oopectl- 
ly while the birds are quite young, that 
there may be no fear of the chickens drown- 
ing themselves or wetting their feathers. 
Cleanliness is one of the first conditions of 
success in rearing animals of every kind, but 
is especially necessary for poultry. The 
straw or sand used for the chicken-house or 
the run should be renewed every day, and 
the buildings should be whitewashed from 
time to time. A strict watch should be kept 
up, and scrupulous cleanliness preserved 
everywhere. Another condition of success 
is that the birds should be cared for, but not 
over-cared for. The fact is, they require 
intelligent supervision, and we often find 
that people lose entire broods of chickens for 
the following reasons: In order to keep 
birds warm, they are put into a warm place 
near the stove. They are not allowed to go 
out, because it is cold, or it rains, or the dew 
is falling. These causes operate every day, 
and consequence is the chickens remain shut 
up for a fortnight or three weeks. They 
seem to be getting on all right until one fine 
morning they droop, refuse food, their wings 
fall, and they die. Would you like to know 
the reason of this? Take a vase, or a small 
box of any kind; fill it with earth, sow a few 
grains of corn in it, and place it in your bed- 
room. What will happen? The young 
shoots will appear, and will look bright and 
green for a fortnight or three weeks, and you 
fancy you will soon see the ears of corn. 
Nothing of the kind. At the end of about 
three weeks the shoots turn yellow ; they 
give up growing, and the qbesutfal greenery 
fades away for want of air. So it is with 
chickens which are kept in one room. Let 
it be understood that we are speaking now 
of chickens bred in large numbers. Chick- 
ens bred a few at a time are not treated thus. 


We repeat once more, a warm place is 
needed for rearing chickens. Nevertheless, 
from the time the birds are four or five days 
old, they should be allowed to go in and out 
when ever they want to do so. If they are 
cold they will soon learn to go in and 
warm themselves. We will add, however, 
that dew for chickens under the month is 
dangerous. Nothing is easier, however, than 
to guard them from it by leaving part of 
their run—the part nearest the chicken 
house—without grass. When there is 
a heavy dew, or when it rains, the 
young birds can be kept in this part, and in 
order to prevent their running upon the 
gtass some light wire railing may be put be- 
tween the turfed part and the other. In 
order to save trouble in moving it day after 
day, the partition may be made permanent, 
and a small door of communication, to be 
opened and shut at pleasure, can be put in 
the centre. We have given here the result 
of many efforts and of long experience in 
chicken breeding, and we can certify that if 
our advice is taken success will attend them, 
and they will prove for themselves that we are 
right. The poultry yard is an inexhaustible 
source of profit which never fails those who 
know how to make the most of it. 


Seasonable Notes. 


Food sufficient in quantity and of the 
right kind, in connection with plenty of gra- 
vel, eggshell material, pure water, clean 
houses, and care, is all that is ea to 
produce eggs. 

At this season roup is rapidly alti 
within the closed hennery. The common 
(and careless) practice is to confine the birds 
in numbers too large for the space they occu- 
py, even temporarily. 

At Trebizond the turkeys live entirely up- 
on a diet of sprats and other little fish wash- 
ed on shore by the waves, by which it comes 
to pass that their flesh tastes like very ex- 
ceedingly bad fish, and abominably nasty 
it is, So says 4 traveler, 








‘The warm, cooked meal and fed 
in the morning, now, will be in order daily. 
At evening the whole corn and wheat, as a 
solid night repast. Cooked coarse meat oc- 
casionally, boiled fish, when it can be had 
handily and cheap, and always the full sup- 
ply of green food, is the proper regimen 
through the cooler and cold portion of the 
year. 

It is a great mistake to winter a large 
number of fowls. It is a well known fact 
that poultry keeping is always more profit- 
able where flocks number no more fhan fifty 
or sixty each. If two or three hundred are 
crowded together, they are much mare liable 
to be attacked by disease. We would ad- 
vise that all hens over two years old should 
be fattened either for table or market. 


We are confident that poultry raising for 
market, as a business, can be made to pay. 
And we deem it good advice to say to in- 
quirers upon this topic, that in proportion 
to the capital needful to be embarked in this 
enterprise, no undertaking where but limi- 
ted hard labor is also required, will more 
satisfactorily remunerate the determined, 
judicious, willing worker, towards obtaining 
a goodly livelihood. 

During this month it is well to see to the 
final cleansing of the interior of the fowl- 
buildings. A good, thorough white-wash- 
ing or fumigation will now clear out the 
remnants of vermin lodged upon the walls 
and in the angles of the houses. The old 
nests should once more be emptied, washed 
with kerosene and purified. Fresh hay or 
straw.in the boxes, clean gravel, sand or 
earth scattered upon the floors, and a good 
scraping away of all accumulated droppings 
under the perches are needed just now, to 
renovate and sweeten the premises, where, 
in a few weeks, the young stock will be 
placed in “close confinement” for the win- 
ter.—American Poultry Yard. 





Horticulture. 


Orchard and Fruit Garden—November. 


Fall planting will claim the attention of 
orchardists now, and in this operstion the 
“laying off” of the land for new orchards 
should be entrusted to none but careful and 
intelligent labor. For the inexperienced we 
will here offer a few suggestions as to the 
modus operandi. First, for example, we will 
proceed to plant one hundred apple trees; 
at thirty feet apart it will require a trifle more 
than two acres of land to contain that num- 
ber; assuming now that the land on which 
the trees are to go has been fal!owed, we pro- 
ceed with the “laying off.” If one side is 
next a fence, begin the first row sufficiently 
far from the fence to leave ample room to 
turn with a plow-team between the trees and 
the fence; then run a straight row—a couple 
of inches to one side of where the row of 
trees will stand—turn at the end and come 
back a couple of inches on the other side of 
where the trees are to stand; lay off each 
row in this manner, making one “ round” 
with the plow to each row,—mould-board 
side of the plow from the “tree row” each 
time. Then cross these rows in the same 
manner, measuring the distance precisely at 
which you wish to plant, and running straight 
furrows; by this plan the holes for the trees 
are very nearly completed with the plow.— 
Only a shovelful or so of soil, right in the 
centre of the hole, requiring to be thrown 
out before setting the tree in, you will find 
the work is done better and quicker than by 
running a single furrow on the line where the 
trees are to stand, and making holes with 
spa‘le or shovel. 

For apple or other trees of large size, it 
may be necessary sometimes to enlarge the 
holes thus made to receive the roots without 
bending, but peach and other trees that are 
planted at one or two years’ nursery growth, 
can be planted rapidly and wel] withous any 


extra shoveling out of soil; then, too, the 


soil thrown out by the plow in “laying off” 
ground by this plan, is just at the right pla- 
ces when you come to filling in around the 
trees. Some planters will say promptly that 
thirty feet is too close to set apple trees, and 
to such we suggest an increase of the dis. 
tance, only we beg leave to remind them that 
it requires a good share of an ordinary lifetime 
for apple trees to interfere with each other 
much at thirty feet apart; and if you set the 
trees forty feet apart—as some contend is the 
proper distance for apple—it requires nearly 
double as much land to contain one hundred 
trees, while at thirty feet, on one acre, you 
have the use for full fifteen bearing years of 
the orchard, of twenty-one trees more than 
if planted at forty feet. We scarcely think 
It necessary to-say anything here as to selec- 
tions, as that part is doubtless settled before 
this. We have repeatedly given the readers 
of Tne AMERICAN FARMER a list of each 
class of fruit,, such as a fair trial has proven 
to be profitabie and suited to our climate. 

In the Frurr Garpen, the planting of 
currants, gooseberries, blackberries, raspber- 
ries and grape-vines should receive attention 
for strawberries, if not planted before No- 
vember, it would be better to defer the plant- 
ing until spring, as late plantings of such 
small rooted plants are likely to be injured 
more or less by the repeated freezing or 
thawing during winter. Cuttings of goose- 
berry, currants and grapes can be prepared 
now, tied in small bundles with willow and 
buried “ wrong end up” in the ground until 
early spring, when they can be taken out, 
untied and set in rows a couple of inches 
apart. In covering the bundles of cuttings, 
let there be soil enough thrown over them to 
keep them clear of frost. In conclusion, we 
have only to suggest that no more be under- 
taken, in either Orchard or Fruit Garden, 
than can be well done and well attended to 
after planting, as both trees and plants re- 
quire good and liberal culture to make them 
profitable. 

Root-Pruning Fruit Trees. 

Pruning the reots of trees is an operation 
which is sumetimes advisable, with the ob- 
ject in view of making barren trees fruitful ; 
but it applies only to trees that do not fruit 
in conscquence of their luxuriant growth 
and not to trees which are unfruitful because 
of starvation. Many expedients have been 
adopted to cause early fruiting in trees, the 
most common being to graft them upon 
weaker-growing stocks. 

The pear grafted on the quince is a fami 
liar illustration; by this means growth is 
checked and flowering hastened. When 
fruit trees happen to be planted in soil which 
has been highly enriched, such as in a vege- 
table garden or rich old meadow, they will 
grow to large size, and yet not produce fruit. 
When in this condition anything that will 
check their growth without injuring them 
otherwise will throw them into flower and 
fruit, and root-pruning will effect it, if pro- 
perly performed. Spring is often recom- 
mended as the best season for root pruning, 
but it is not so favorable a time as towards 
the end of the present month. By digging 
out a trench encircling the tree at a distance 
from three to four feet from the stem of a 
tree, say twenty feet in height, with propor- 
tionate spread of branches, and cutting 
through at least al] the strongest roots, it 
will immediately check the wood growth of 
the tree, and many fruit buds will be formed 
before the leaves fall.— Western Farmer. 








Tur Lancaster Farmer says that a great 
number of grapevines are annually killed or 
injured through want of protection in winter, 
which consists of merely laying them down 
with a weight to keep them prostrated. The 
low temperature affects them much less than 
the wind, which dries the wood, and on 





small tender vines the effectis very damaging, 
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A writer in the W. Y. Tribune says: 
“ Among the most intelligent horticulturists 
of this country the plan of mulching the 
surface for a part of the summer months 
with some cheap material has long ago been 
accepted as a wise and economical method 
for fruit growers to adopt. That such a sys- 
tem will keep the surface soil moist in time 
of drouth, and the soil loose and open during 
a wet season, there can be no doubts as any 
fruit grower who has tried the experiment 
can testify. While talking to a successful 
small fruit grower about mulcting, a short 
time ago, he said: “If I could find no ma- 
terial to mulch my berries with, I would 
abandon the business.” Another person re- 
marked: “I covered my acre of Kittatinny 
blackberries, last year, with a heavy coating 
of salt hay, and the effect was magnificent— 
large berries and plenty of them—while 
some of my neighbors who did not mulch 
suffered severely from the drouth.” This 
kind of testimony could be given without 
limit, asthe experience of practical men who 
have given the subject careful thought and 
practically tested the value of mulching. 
Until quite recently strawberries seemed to 
be the only fruit that was benefited by mulch- 


. ing, and that more on the account of the 


mulch keeping the berries clean and free 
from dirt or gravel than anything else. But 
the usefulness of a mulch is by no means 
confined to the strawberry; but where ma- 
terial can be had cheap, there is no question 
but it would pay well to mulch raspberries, 
blackberries, currants, gooseberries and 
pears. Nor is there any question but what 
the size of fruit would be increased and 
growth more uniform. Where the surface is 
covered before hot weather sets in, the mulch 
will serve a threefold purpose when put on 
heavy enough. As stated, it keeps the sur- 
face soil moist and of uniform temperature 
during the growing months, the crop of fruit 
is not checked nor the growth of wood re- 
tarded by an excessive drouth. Again, un- 
der a mulch the surface never becomes com- 
pact, no matter how much rain strikes the 
hay or straw, and then filters through gradu- 
ally, giving the best condition for plant 
growth. Even on clay ground, where the 
surface has been mulched for three or four 
consecutive years, it is difficult to compact 
the surface.” 





Protecting Plants During Winter. 

According to Mr. Wm. Saunders, the util- 
ity of protecting plants during winter is not 
sufficiently appreciated; even those of re- 
puted hardiness in any given climate will 
well pay the expense of partial protection 
from the severity of low temperatures. It is 
sometimes remarked that a plant to be fitted 
fur general cultivation must have, among 
its good qualities, the faculty of taking care 
of itself at all seasons; but it must be re- 
membered that the majority of plants, grown 
for the sake of their products, have been re- 
moved from their natural conditions by 
change of climate, selection, crossing, hy- 
bridizing, etc., to such conditions as are 
found most conducive toward realizing the 
purposes for which they are grown; protec- 
tion from extremes of temperature, therefore, 
becomes a part of culture routine, and in 
many instances one of much importance. 


The degree of cold that plants will resist 
without being injured cannot be definitely 
ascertained short of actual experiment ; thejr 
powers of resistance depend upon many con- 
tingencies. A plant will sometimes be des- 
troyed by exposure to a temperature not 
lower than it had previously encountered 
without sustaining any apparent injury. It 
is not to be supposed that this seeming 
anomaly is due to any change in the laws of 
nature; but it is to be traced ta causes that 
races the resisting power, and upon the 








The Stags’ Horn Fern. (Platyoerium.) 
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This belongs to a remark- 
‘able genus of Ferns, differ- 
ing from all other kinds in 
manner of growth and in 
development of their 
fronds. The first produced 
are broad and roundish, 
forming a rosette or shield. 
As the plant advances in 
growth, the fronds develop 
themselves from the centre 
of the shield. They stand 
out in all directions, pre- 
y senting the appearance of a 
number of Stag Antlers. 
, They are generally grown 
, on blocks of wood, to which 
they adhere like Orchids. 
Very attractive plants for 
the conservatory. We have 
heretofore referred to some 
fine specimens which adorn 
the greenhouses of Mr. 
Robert J. Halliday in this 


city. They were on exhibition at the recent show of the Horticultural Society, where they 


were objects of great interest. 





knowledge of these causes depend our ability 
to aid, by culture processes and appliances, 
this power of resistance in; plants which 
form the objects of special culture and care. 

The exact process by which cold destroys 
plants is a matter upon which there is yet 
room for conjecture. The mechanical action 
of frost upon vegetable tissue is undoubtedly 
a cause of injury; fluids expand while freez- 
ing, and the expansion of the sap while un- 
desgoing this process lacerates and disrupts 
the tissue, interrupts the connection of the 
sap vessels, and hastens destruction : nd de- 
composition, especially in delicate and succu- 
lent growths. When, therefofe, a plant 
has reached a degree of maturity which 
has converted the fluid matter into woody 
fibre, its power of resisting cold is 
much greater than when its tisste is highly 
charged with watery matter, so that it is a 
well established axiom that plants resist cold 
in the inverse ratio of the quantity of water 
which they contain, or in proportion to the 
viscidity of their fluids. 

But it is also well known that the_mere 
thermometric degree of cold does not indi- 
cate the extent of the injury that plants suf- 
fer during winter. The hygrometic condi- 
tion of the atmosphere is at least of equal 
importance. 

Plants that pass with safety through a 
zero cold in December will frequently be 
destroyed by the cold dry winds of March, 
although the thermometer may not indicate 
more than ten degrees of frost. The intense 
acidity of these cold winds act in a similar 
manner as the hot dry winds of summer 

The moisture of the plant is extracted by 
evaporation, and the resulting injury will de- 
pend upon the amount thus evaporated. 

It follows, therefore, that whatever tends 
to render tissue moist and prevent its solidi- 
fication, increases its susceptibility to injury 
from cold; and whatever tends to reduce its 
humidity and hasten the conversion of fluid 
matter into woody fibre, increases its power 
of resisting cold; and upon the recognition 
of these principles all protecting appliances 
should be based. 





Cultivation of Hyacinths. 

Peter Henderson, an excellent authority, 
gives this : 

The hyacinth is a universal favorite in the 
most extended application of the word. The 
number of its varieties is now fully equal to 
that of any other florist’s flower. They are 
usually grown for forcing into flower in the 
dull, cheerléss months of winter and early 
spring, when their delicately-colored flowers 
and rich fragrance lend 9 charm pot other 





wise to be found. They are equally desira- 
ble for planting in beds or in the garden bor- 
der. For forcing, the bulbs should be pot- 
ted from the middle to the end of September 
in five-inch pots in rich, light earth, and 
placed in a cold frame or under a wall, where 
they can be covered with wooden shutters, 
or some similar contrivance to keep off 
heavy rains; in either case they should be 
covered a foot thick with newly fallen leaves, 
and being once well watered after potting, 
they may be left for a month to form their 
roots, when the most forward should be 
brought out, and, after repotting into larger 
according to the apparent strength of the 
‘bulbs, should be placed in a gentle heat. 
Some care is necessary in the application 
‘and increase of this, or the flowers will be 
abortive; it should not exceed 50° for the 
first three weeks, but afterwards may be in- 
creased gradually to 60° or 65°, and if the 
pots are plunged into bottom heat the same 
careful increase should be observed, or the 
points of the roots w'll infallibly be killed. 
One-third the depth of the pot is fully suffi- 
cient at first, and if the heat is brisk they 
should not be plunged more than half way 
at any time. When the flower stems have 
risen to nearly their full height, and the 
lower flowers of the spike are beginning to 
expand, the plants should be removed toa 
lower temperature, usually afforded by the 
greenhouse, and when the flowers are fully 
expanded, the plants can be taken to the sit- 
ting-room or wherever their presence is de- 
sired, observing to protect them from sud- 
den changes or cold draughts of air, and the 
water given to them should be moderately 
used. 


Hyacinths in glasses are an elegant and 
appropriate ornament to the drawing-room, 
and for this purpose occasion little trouble. 
The bulbs should be procured and placed in 
the glasses as early in the season as possible, 
keeping them in the dark until their roots 
are well started, after which the lightest po- 
sition that can be afforded is the best; the 
water in which they grow should be changed 
twice or thrice a week, and in severe weather 
the plants must be removed from the win- 
dow, so as to be secure from frost. For 
decorating the flower garden, the bulbs 
should be planted in October or the early 
part of November, in light, rich soil, at a 
depth of four inches from the crown of the 
bulb to the surface of the earth. It may be 
necessary to place sticks to them when in 
bloom, to prevent them being broken by the 
wind, and this is ali the attention they re- 
quire till the foliage has withered and the 
peagon has arrived for taking them up, when, 


instead of the usual practice of drying them — 
at once in the sun, we would advise the 
Dutch method to be adopted, namely, to 
place them side by side on a sunny spot of 
ground, and cover them with about an inch 
of loose earth, to thoroughly ripen by the 
subdued heat imparted to the earth which 
surrounds them. Left in this position for a 
fortnight they will become dry and firm, and 
an hour or two of sunshine will finish them 
properly for storing. 

The multiplication and growth of hya- 
cinths for sale is principally carried on out 
of doors in the vicinity of Harlem, in Hol- 
land. The sandy soil, and moisture of both 
soil and climate in that country, are pecu- 
liarly favorable to the growth of the hya- 
cinth. Hundreds of acres are there devoted 
to the culture of these and kindred plants, 
and the Harlem gardens are a gay sight 
from the early season of the year till far on 
in the summer. The process of multiplica- 
tion is carried on by sowing the seeds, or by 
taking offsets from the parent bulb. By 
seeds new varieties only are obtained ; it is 
by offsets the already known and valued 
kinds are increased. The bulbs are cut cross- 
wise, and sprinkled with sand to absorb any 
superfluous moisture that may exude from 
the incisions. At the expiration of one sea- 
son they are again lifted from the ground, 
and the numerous small bulbs, still only par- 
tially developed, are separated from: the par- 
ent root and planted out again and again, 
year after year, for three or four years, be- 
fore they become flowering bulbs of fine mar- 
ket quality. The white Roman hyacinth is 
Jargely used for forcing for winter flowers 
by the florists of New York and all large 
cities. In New York alone upward of five 
hundred thousand bulbs are used during the 
winter, and the number is rapidly increasing 
each year. The flower spikes average four 
cents each at wholesale. By a succession of 
plantings, beginning in September, they are 
had in flower from November unti] May, and 
even later. 
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The Flamingo Plant. 
(Anthurium Scherzerianum.) 





One of the most beautiful dwarf flowering 
stove plants of recent introduction, produc- 
ing beautiful, brilliant scarlet flowers, each 
of which remains from two to three months 
in bloom. This charming and novel plant 
is easy of culture, and a most abundant 
bloomer ; but of course only flourishes in the 
highest temperature of artificial cultivation. 





Tue president of the Ontario Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association says: “The secret of suc- 
cess in grafting the grape lies in one essen- 
tial requisite of lifting the yine before graft- 
ing, and when the operation is performed, 
of setting it back again. This checks the 





flow of sap which otherwise drowns the 
graft,” ‘ 















E AMERICAN FARMER. 












should be temporarily covered 
with straw and earth—merely enough to 


earthing up, and also be slightly p1otected. 
Every one who raises celery should try at 
least one box of it in a cool cellar, by way of 
experiment. Place it in a water-tight box, 
do not crowd too much, and see that the 
roois be kept steadily moist, otherwise it will 
be tough and tasteless. Celery that has 
been earthed up outside is not suitable for 
keeping in the cellar. It should be quite 
green, and if any is wanted at an early date 
a portion of it may be darkencd with leaves 
or etraw. 

Set cabbages closely together, heads down- 
ward on a dry spot, and cover gradua'ly 
with leaves. A little straw on top with bean 
poles to keep it in place is an improvement. 
Leeks, parsnips, saisify and horse radish, 
though hardy, should also be lifted and 
placed where they will be handy to get at 
when wanted. Early cabbage should be 
transplanted either into cold frames or to 
the open ground. It is perhaps well to try 
both ways. Now is a good time to plant 
raspberries and blackberries. If the land is 
light and shallow they will not require 
stakes; summer pruning will keep them 
within bounds. On rich garden soil stakes 
are indispensable and summer pinching is of 
no account. The most remarkable crop of 
blackberries I ever saw was grown in deep, 
rich garden soil on the Hudson. The stakes 
were seven feet high and had to be very 
stout to support the immense crop of fruit. 
I do not think it advisable to give such land 
up to blackberries; besides the plants are 
more liable to be winter killed) When 
stakes are a necessity to either of those 
fruits, it is well to remember that the young 
canes have most claim to their support, and 
if the fruiting canes could only be pushed 
aside, tied to their nearest neighbors (as I 
have ofien seen done), or supported in some 
other way, it would be a great improvement 
over the usual way, where old and young 
canes are allowed to crowd each other all 
through the growing season. 

Mr. Purdy, the prince of small-fruit men, 
is very severe on those who advise pruning 
ia the fall by taking away the old wood and 
cutting back the young canes to a proper 
length; says “they know but little, if any- 
thing, about growing raspberries, etc.” We 
can assure Mr..Pardy that excellent crops 
are raised hereabout in that simple way. 
Some of us have hardly time to cast a glance 
at our raspberry patch in summer when he 
is at work pinching and trimming, and are 
glad to get a chance to do so any time before 
winter. So far as I can judge, there is no 
more impropriety in cutting back a well- 
ripened raspberry cane than in cutting back 
a first year’s cane in the grapery. The part 
cut away has not lived in vain. With its 
Jeavesit has helped to ripen the part that is 
left to fruit; and where stakes have been 
used and some attention has been paid to re- 
moving superfluous suckers in spring, I 
think that the system is as good asany. Of 
course, it is a great advantage to be able to 
getalong without stakes and to make use of 
our poorest land—that is, land naturally 
poor, for with all these advantages there is 
no. escaping the usual evriching process if 
we would look for profitable crops. 

_ Strawberries for spring planting should be 
lifted and heeled in, if not done earlier. In- 
deed, most of the work stlitable for last 


*| protected from heaving by the frost. In lay- 


flowers by removing the clay or gravel un- 
derneath and substituting good soil until a 
depth of eighteen inches .to two feet is 
secured. For beds in gravel there is no edg- ; 
ing equel to Box. Now is a good time to 
lay it, after which it should be somewhat 


ing Box, as in soding, the main thing is to 
have the ground perfectly even; and thea 
notch it out with a sharp spade to the depth 
of about three inches, and in planting use the 
back of the hand to keep the plants in-place 
until the earth is applied. Firm well and 
level up the ground. The Box should first 
be divided up into small pieces, each with 
some roots attached, if it can be had so, oth- 
erwise there may be some unsightly gaps in 
the edging next summer. 
JOHN -WATSON. 


An Interest ng Chapter on Tomato Growing. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Now that the time is at band for gatber- 
ing the last of our tomato crop, canning the 
ripe ones, putting the nearly ripe into cold 
frames to forward ripening, and making to- 
mato soy out of the entirely green, so util- 
izing all, I am forcib!y reminded of my prom- 
ise to report my experience in the culture of 
this valuable esculent. 

I had intended making a. report much 
earlier in the season, was, in fact, upon the 
point of so doing when your August 15th 
number came to hand, and having read the 
article on tomato culture therein contained 
and finding the experience of the writer so 
greatly at variance with my own, I thought 
of waiting, not only to watch my crop to its 
close, but to see if no one would report an 
experience of nearer similarity to mine. No 
one having done so, and my now flourishing 
tomato plants soon to be laid low by the un- 
relenting hand of Jack Frost, I can no 
longer hesitate to give my experience in 
the culture of them. % i 

The seed stwn was of the Alpha, Acme, 
Trophy, Perfection and New Queen varie- 
ties, and while I cannot give the precise date 
of sowing, can say positively that the first 
sowing was made before the 15th of January, 
the second before the let of February, the 
third before the 15th of February, and the 
last some time in March. The culture of the 
seedling plants was that generally given 
them in greenhouses, viz.: The young plants 
(now in seed boxes) having well developed 
the first rough leaves, were transplanted 
into the greenhouse beds, (I have solid earth 
beds in more than half of my house) about 
three inches apart, and were given just that 
amount of water and the temperature neces- 
sary to keep them in healthy, growing 
condition. When the young plants had 
grown so as to entirely shade the ground, a 
portion of them (about 3,000) were cut back 
to their axils, from which in time three new 
shoots were developed ; these were allowed 
to grow until the time of setting out in the 
open ground where the plants were to fruit, 
The plants that were not cut down had been 
planted in the colder part of the house and 
were watered less than the others, else they 
would have become unmanagable. 

When the time had arrived for planting in 
the open ground these plants were set ont 
in the order of seed sowing, that is, the 
plants from the earliest sown seed were the 
first set out. Many of these plants were 
destroyed by the cut worm, but as the earli- 
est planis were of the Alpha and Acme va- 
rieties and the replanting was done with 
Trophy, Perfection and New Queen, there 
was no difficulty in keeping sight of the first 
planted. These plants were all set out in 
one plot of ground and all received the same 
cultivation, for the men employed in the 
planting and cultivating them knew nothing 
of the time of seed sowing, or that I enter- 
tained any thought of reporting results. I 








motith tiay still be done. Pfépate beds for 


}-oecur to mind on this subject. 


the following order: the seed sown before 
the 15th of January and cut down produced 
the first; those sown before the 15th of Feb- 
ruary and cué down were next in order of 
ripening, while pasha rat de 15th of 
January and not cut down were-nearly two 
weeks behind the first mentioned and but a 
few days in advance of thosesown the 15th 
of February, which “were not cut down. It 
was only the sowings of January and Feb- 
ruary that were pruned back and from 
which the best results’ were obtained—the 
best not only in earliness, but in quantity, 
during the early part of the season when to- 
matoes were at g good price. x 

Now that I have given you tlie result of 
my experience in the growing of tomatoes, I 
would Jike to offer a few thoughts which 


In the first place, giving exact dates of the 
time of sowing amounts to nothing with the 
majority of tomato growers, and now I refer 
more particularly to those who are not gar- 
deners, but grow for family use; and I can 
no better illustrate this point than by re- 
lating a circumstance which came under my 
own observation a few years ago. When 
sowing tomato seed in January, a lady called 
to see me, and noticing my employment 
asked me to give her some seed, remarking 
that she would go right home and sow it, 
that she had some nice earth saved for her 
flower plants but would take some of it for 
this purpose. I gave her the seed out of the 
lot in my hand, and with the firm belief that 
I would hear from it again, and in this I was 
not disappointed. The following March, 
when my plants were fully six inches high, 
this lady came again, this time to tell me the 
seed I gave her was not good, as it would 
not come up; but showing her my plants 
was & convincing proof that this seed was 
good, and in the course of conversation I 
soon learned that she did not give her sow- 
ing either the degree of temperature or the 
amount of moisture necessary to 

the seed. I suggested the use of a little 
more water and a higher temperature, at the 
same time giving her another lot of seed. 
After I had been gathering ripe tomatoes for 
about five weeks I met this lady, and learned 
from her that both lots of seed received of 
me came up, and that she had just picked 
her first ripe fruit, the March sowing being 
as early asthe onein January. So much for 
date of sowing if the after treatment is not 
right. 

As to early transplanting, out of doors, 
which I see advocated by an able writer for 
your columns, I would say a few words. I 
do not think there is anythirg to be gained 
by setting out a tomato plant before settled 
warin weather, for if once chilled by a single 
cold night it will feel the effect of it for 
weeks, while the later planting will shoot 
ahead and yield the first fruit. 

In regard to cutting back, I do not wish to 
be understood as saying that top pruning the 
tomato plant will result in early maturing of 
the fruit just because it has been cut back, 
but I do say that if the other requirements 
for successful culture are made use of that 
we can get a greater quantity of fruit early 
in the season, and I think this can be readily 
explained ; for if by top pruning we can 
have three leading shoots, we of course get 
just three times the amount of fruit that we 
will from the plant with a single leader, the 
conditions of the plant being the same in 
either case. 

And what are the other requirements for 
successful culture ? In our eagerness to settle 
the question of pruning, I think we are losing 
sight of the real work to be done in forward- 
ing this plant. It does not amount to much 
whether you sow your seed in January, Feb- 
ruary or March, if your plants, at the time of 
setting in the open ground, have no more 
than seedling roots, or if by. injudicious 
pulling or planting you have destroyed the 





picked ripe tomatoes from these plants in 


rootlets they did have, for in eliher case 


is reduced to the condition of a 
sowing is no earlier:than that of March. 
The main requirement for successful early 
culture of the tomato is repeated trasplanting 
from the time of sowing in January until the 
plant is set in the open ground in May, thus 
producing a luxuriance of root growth, and 
this preponderance of root must be carefully 
preserved in setting out the plant ; and with 
this practice for husbanding strength of root, 
I do believe in top pruning, because three 
leaders ‘will be more . productive than one, 
and I have experienced no difficulty in the 
plant bed through want of free circulation of 
air. 

The writer referred to above quoted from 
the Gardener's Monthly, of July 1859, in sup- 
port of his experience of the past season, but 
I think we have made considerable adyance 
in knowledge of the wants of the tomato 
plant since that time. However, I can no 
better close this paper than by quoting 
the editor's note at bottom of the same 
article, on page 101, July mumber of the 
Gardener's Monthly tor 1859. 

[* Both of our correspo. dents we know to 
be men of extensive experience in tomato 
growing. We may well exclaim “* Who sha‘! 
decide when doctor’s disagree?” We shall 
be glad of the further experience of culti- 
vators.”—Eb. | Cuas. E SanForp, 

Gardener Mt. St. Mary’s College. 
Frederick Co., Md. 





Saving Cabbages Till Spring. 


We know of no better way to preserve 
cabbages through the winter, says the Ger- 
mantown Telegraph, than that which we 
have recommended for a number of years. 
It is to plant or set them up in rows as they 
grow—that is, with the roots down—fill in 
with soil pretty freely, then make a cevering 
by planting two posts where there is a fer.ce 
to rest on, or four where there is not, allow- 
ing for a pitch to carry off the water; Jay 
bean poles opposite the way of the pitch, 
and cover with corn fodder, or straw, or 
boards. In using through the winter, avoid 
as much as possible the sun-side and close 
up again. We have not found that setting 
the cabbage upside down in the rows, as 
many do, of any advantage, as we have kept 
ours for more than twenty years in the way 
we mention, in a sound, perfect condition 
through the winter into the spring, and 
could even up to the first of may, if desira- 
ble. We see other methods recommended, 
and they may answer just as well, but as to 
our own, we speak from a long experience. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 
Its Needs and Opportunitier. 


By Tu. PoLuarp, 
Ex-Commissioner of Agriculture of Virginia. 





FRUIT GROWING AND WINE MAKING. 


We were discussing the subject of fruits in 
our last, and expreesed surprise that apples 
and grapes were 80 little cultivated in Pied- 
mont, the mountain and valley regions of 
Virginia, where they may be so profitably 
grown. More attention, however, is being 
paid to them recently, and many vines are 
being planted in Albemarle county, where 
superior wine is being manufactured by the 
Monticello Wine Co. and private parties, 
among them conspicuously William Hotoppf. 

The farmers of Virginia and Maryland, 
ahd the South, generally need to be more 
“wide awake.” They have been told this 
“over and over.” New England, New York 
and Pennsylvania, and the western States, 
generally are ahead of us, New England 
has been forced by climate ‘and,soil to im- 
prove her lands, and. adopt an improved 
system of husbandry generally.; We suppose 





othet State'in the union in this respect; judg 











Massnthtisetts is more adyanced than any ~ 

















the spun sent out by her State 
d of Agriculture, though Connecticut, 
ew York and Pennsylvania are steadily 

to the. front. The western States 
are beating us in farm machinery generally, 
though thus far they have not been forced in 
any considerable degree to the improvement 
of their lands by artificial fertilizers, though 
the time will assuredly come when they will 
be forced to da so, especially in the use of 
phosphoric acid (bone, or artificial phos- 
phates). We méntion these things by way 
of contrast, hoping the South will improve 
by the example of these States, To return to 
the subject of fruit, we have seen in our 
markets recently a very fine collection of 
apples and grapes. Where do they come 
from? Not fi Virginia, unless it be very 
few, but mostl¥;from New York and West 
Virginia, which latter state is beating Vir- 
ginia in this industry ; though as we have 
said the western portions of Virginia equal 
any other country for apple raising, and we 
may add grapes for wine production, For 
late keeping table grepes the North excels 
us, on account of the cool fall and later 
maturing, but if we were to take pains with 
our grapes, keeping them in cool places, par- 
ticularly in our ice houses, we could, also, 
have them in the market at this season. We 
suppose the first productions of Virginia and 
Maryland are very similar, except that we 
have more mountain region, which seems 
especially adapted to the fruits we are dis- 
cussing; but it is remarkable how much a 
little change of locality and consequently 
some change of sui] and perhaps of tempera- 
ture will influence the production of fruits. 

It is stated that. the celebrated “Johannis- 
berger Wine” can only be produced in a 
small district in Germany, we think nine 
miles square, 

The “Albemarle Pippin” grows in perfec- 
tion only in the county from which it takes 
its name. lt is true that it is produced suc- 
cessfully in Nelson and other Piedmont 
counties, but not equaling in quality those 
grown in Albemarle. But it is true this 
whole region in Virginia, to which we are 
referring, isan apple country, and we have 
ceen #8 fine apples grown in the Valley of 
Virginia as we ever saw elsewhere. 

The Piedmont region seems particularly 
adapted to grapes. The farmers in Albemarle 
who have gone into grape growing are rea- 
lizing $100 per acre, and the supply for 
manufacture of wine is not sufficient. This 
season the “ Monticello Wine Co.” have been 
buying grapes from the vicinity of Richmond 
at 44 cts. per lb., and we suppose from other 
localities. All that Piedmont country is a 
splendid grapé growing region. 

Some years sfnce a very intelligent French- 
man visited this section and thus expressed 
himself: “ That the country from Charlottes- 
ville to Lynchburg was as valuable for grape 
growing as if it was s‘eeted with gold the 
whole distance.” The excellent wine manu- 
factured in this region attests its superior 
merits as a grape growing country. The 
“Norton” is the best wine grape, and has been 
fully tested in Virginia, as well as elsewhere. 
The French are importing many vines and 
cuttings of it, believing it more hardy and 
free from “Phylloxera” than their native 
grapes. In this country thus far it has with- 
stood the attacks of the dreaded Phylloxera, 
and proved very hardy. It is a native of 
Virginia and of the county of Hanover, and 
this may account for its hardiness, for it is a 
practical fact that all of our native varieties 
ot fruits are more hardy and enduring than 
those foreign and imported. The late Gen’) 
W. H. Richardson, Secretary of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, and Adjutant-General of 
the State, told me he had been shown the 
vine in Hanover from which Dr. Norton 
made cuttings for the celebrated Virginia 
Norton. 

An old slave raised on the ‘ Powhite" es- 
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"Norton got the cuttings.” The General fol- 











said to the General, “come with me, and 1| 4 
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lowed him, and was convinced he was cor- 
rect, We have seen grapes in Hanover that. 
can scarcely be distinguished from the Nor- 
ton ; and in the mountains of Bedford, Vir- 
ginia, we have seen a grape larger than the 
Norton, called the “Josslin Grape,” from the 
discoverer, which has been manufactured. 
into excellent wine—it is evidently of. the 
same family as the Norton and the native 
black grape of Hanover. 

We have spoken of the goodness of the 
wine manufactured in Albemarle, We think 
it is something wonderful. The French have 
had the experience of more than a hundred 
years, and have devoted their closest and 
most industrious attention to wine making, 
and we know how industrious and pains- 
taking and skilful they are in all their call- 
ings, and yet the claret made in Albemarle 
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is better by far than the ordinary claret of . 

France. The French, no doubt, have some 1 Time,|1 Mo.|2 Mo./3 Mo. i Mo.|12 Mo. 
better clarets, but we rarely see them on our| jinch | 

markets. The Albemarle clarets are made |. 12 lines aa m5 10 95-00) 99.08) 944 99 
former we think the best. And by the way poe ae & al Cran 
Mr. Buck, of Prince William, has made a sea ‘Auver gublee in ae 


capital wine of the Ives, also a claret. These 
wines have more body than .the French 








clarets, and will keep much longer without *, Subscribers who have minerals, ores, 

souring. erthitsing mater Our ps other substances pen 
The absence of Phylloxera, or the resis- oe, as to their ‘somypouition, and value, by 

tance of the vine to it in this country, the | Suman Senet cortiontinn OF 

perfect maturity of the grape, the long dry od. ce to the practical arts will also be 

falls make the upper portion of Virginia, in —- 

our estimation, a great wine region. Nor do | gitagncmons Gesizing information oF advil se. 
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we believe successful wine making to be con- goon. by’ giving. a diphamnaiaabdod 


fined to the Piedmont region... Dr, Gilmer 
(our Richmond P. M.) living near Richmond, 
has been very successful in wine making, | 
from both Norton, Concord and Herbemont;-|: 
the latter a straw colored, -rich. delicately |: 
flavored wine, with enough sugar to make it | 
acceptable to a majority: of American palates. 
He, as well as Mr. Buck, have made an ex- 
cellent article of grape brandy. Dr. McCar- 
thy has also made excellent wine, near Rich- | 
mond. All of Virginia seems the natural 
habitat of the grape ; we see old vines through 
the country larger.than one’s thigh, and wild 
grapes in almost all directions. The “Sle,” 
or “Muscadine,” the same variety asthe 
“Scuppernong” of North Carolina and: the 
Southern States is found on the streams of 
Tidewater, Virginia, It is a sweet, excellent 
grape, and no doubt if cultivated would make 
very good wine, as does the Scuppernong. 
Virginia is rather cold for the Scuppernong, 
and it does not bear well here, though some 
half dozen vines will usually afford .grapes 
enough for a family, and we think them an 
excellent table grape. The cultivated grapes 
of Tidewater seem to mature too early for 
wine making, not having time to form the 
proper amount of saccharine matter. We 
have seen some very good wine made in this 
region from the native wild grape. 

We have indicated the varieties of apples 
we think best for Virginia, and the same 
latitude. Of grapes, Concord and Norton 
are the “main stays,’ both: very productive 
and hardy, and both making good wine if 
properly matured, and properly managed. 
The Concord is the grape for the masses to 
eat, because of its productiveness, certainty 
every year, and its being well adapted to 
popular taste. The Norton is also a good 
table grape if well ripened. The Delaware, 
Croton, Maxatawney, some of Rogers’ Hy- 
brids, are good table grapes, but shy. bearers 
‘in this latitude.. Ives and Hartford Prolific 
come in early and sell well in market, though 
they are not full bearers. Catawba and Iona 
do well in the Piedmont country, but not in 
middle and lower..Virginia.. I have tried 
some eighteen yarieties, and am conyinced 
that the Concord and Norton, the former 


more especially for table and- the latter for 
wine, are the grapes for most of Virginia: 
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The Farmer for 1883. 


It is not too early to call upon our sub- 
- seribers and readers to begin to urge upon 
the attention of their friends and neighbors 
the claims of Taz American Farmer for 
1888. Its past conduct is a warranty of its 
future course, and we promise to do our part 
to maintain and increase, if possible, its at- 
tractions and usefulness in every department. 
The same hands that have contributed to its 
columns in the past will continue to give 
their best thoughts therein, and in every way 
we feel justified in asserting that in nothing 
will it be allowed to decline from the high 
standard so long maintained in its publica- 
tion as a farmers’ and home journal. 





Mr. Whitridge’s Polled Angus Cattle. 


At the Baltimore County Fair in the com- 
petition between bulls of the beef breeds, 
Mr, W. H. Whitridge’s imported Sir Eustace 
bore off the honors—a silver cup, in compe- 
tition with a Hereford and a Dutch Holstein, 
the judges declaring he was one of the best 
beef animals they had ever seen. Mr. 
Whitridge exhibited his cattle at Frederick 
and Washington County Fairs, where they 
were much admired. 


Maryland County Fairs. 

Wasnineton County.—Under an active 
and business-like management, the Socicty 
here is progressing successfully and the Fair 
this year was ‘a successful one in every re- 
spect, the attendance, notwithstanding the 
rains, being large every day. A number of 
herds from Baltimore County added to the 
attractions, Messrs. von Kupff, Banks, Watts 











tate bordering on the Ohickahominy river 
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The awarding of the five P offered by 
| Mr. B. F. Newcomer, of Baltimore, to lads 
under eighteen years, amounting in the ag- 
gregate to $200, for the best crop of corn 
preduced by their own labor from one 
quarter of an acre of land, excited great in- 
terest, not only among the twenty-six con- 
testants and their friends, but among farmers 
without exception, and the result shows 
what may be accomplished by careful culti- 
vation. 

In the absence of Mr. Newcother, Gov. 
Hamilton delivered the prizes to the suc- 
cessful contestants, with a few encouraging 
remarks. They were as follows: 

Johu C. Harp, first premium, 47 bushels 
and 28 pounds, or at the rate of 188} bushels 
per acre, $100; Benj. F. Emmerson, second, 
41 bushels and 57 pounds, or 167 bushels to.. 
the acre, $50; Jos. W.. Harp, third, 87 bushels 
and 164 pounds, or 146 bushels to the acre, 
$25; Wm. Cushen, fourth, 34 bushels and 68 
pounds, or 134 bushels to the acre $15; 
Frank E. Beeler, fifth, 84 bushels and 274 
pounds, or 1374 bushels to the acre $10. 

Dr. F. W. Patterson, of Locheéarn, Balti- 
more County, sold whilst at the Fair to Mr. 
Benjamin Rench, a Dutch Fresian bull calf, 
17 days old, out of imported Walsje by 
Klang, for $200; and Mr. G. 8. Watts sold 
to Mr. John N. Ripple a Guernsey bull calf, 
11 months old, out of Clelia, by Earl Barker, 
for $300. 


Ceci, County.—This fair was a great 
success, all the departments, except perhaps 
in some classes of live stock, showing a 
marked increase over previous shows, and 
the quality of the exhibits deserved. high 
praise. The Horticultural and Household 
Departments were conspicuously well filled, 
with a great variety of beautiful and useful 
products. The machinery and implement 
exhibitors occupied a great space, and the 
trotting is reported as unusually good. 


Harrorp County.—The display of stock, 
etc., was hardly as large at this Fair as 
usual, and the unfavorable weather inter- 
fered with the attendance. Among the cat- 
tle the Short Horns predominated, there be- 
ing also some fine Jerseys and a few Devons 
and Ayrshires and a number of good grades 
and natives. Sheep were not very numer- 
ous, but the swine were abundant and excel- 
lent, Mr. Fulford’s Berkshires being at the 
head. The machinery department was large 
and interesting, and the manufactures of the 
county were well represented. Gen: Brad- 
ley T. Johnson delivered the annual address, 
and there were many attractions in the way 
of trots, races, diversions, burlesque proces- 
sions, etc. 


FRrepEeRick County.—The Fair here, we 
believe, was hardly up to the usual standard 
in point of extent, but there was some good 
stock and the number of visitors was large, 
considering the frequent showers and the 
cloudy weather. 








MontcomEryY County GRANGE No. 7.— 
The regular Grange meeting was held at the 
Great Falls of Potomac, 26th October. The 
fine weather and the attractive place com- 
bined to bring out a large attendance of 
members and visitors—40 voting delegates 
being present. As a further step to procure 
protection for sheep, a committee was ap- 
pointed to call a general Sheep Growers’ 
Association for this county. Resolutions 
were adopted providing for a investigation 
of Maryland Agricultural College, to see if it 
is suitable and could be turned into an Experi- 
mental Station. D. Lawrence read a report 
on ground limestone, showing the fallacy of 
most Of its claims. A public meeting was 
held in P. M., and addresses made, by Wm. 
H. Fatqihat; Hobaft Hutton * ‘end Tease 
Young: 
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us potore she wrentte bet up-stairs work 

threw in a handful of salt with a F ng 2 
ful Giteven the padsing, and stirred e fire, 
made the bubbles leap higher and 


And as soon as the clock struck twelve she 


took 
The great big pot off the great big hook. 


Tt wasn’t scorched! Ah! that was nice! 
dish would not suffice 


; I guces, 
Anda eine Toould’ * oe : 
* n 
How much of pudding she'd stow away, 


For she was and hungry, no dou 
.. And very fond of this stirabout. ae 


fo find that sat at the Dobbs's table, 
Toeat their Ail of the central dish?" 


taste wn 
he dropped spoon in habte ; 
in a voice not ; 


as 
“Why it isn’t fit for the pigs to eat 
doubt if an artist would e’er be able 
ks as 
ana telly se 


twice!’ 
ce 

1 that they 
the dinner that day. 


—Independent. 
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The Summer Campaign. 

The summer months are particularly 
hard on country folks. The heat, the har- 
vest, the flies, canning, preserving, and the 
inevitable flock of visitors arrive about the 
same date, and for threc months it is one 
long struggle to make one,s work fit in with 
other people’s leisure and pleasurc. 

To the citizen, summer is the season of 
comparative rest. There are many occupa- 
tions which almost cease through the heated 
term, and nearly all the “well-to-do” fly 
from bricks and morter to the vaunted quiet 
and coolness of rural homes. However 
much of rest and seclusion the city visitor 
may find, it is a solemn fact, that the farmer 
and the farmer’s family must toil without 
ceasing, through the intense heat, to secure 
all on the farm that would otherwise be lost. 

The wife of the merchant or doctér, or 
lawy?r, though her management may contri- 
bute to the excellert maintainment of the 
home, is not in the same sense, the business 
partner of the matrimonial firm, as is the 
farmer's wife. On many country women 
the mental and physical care of the garden, 
the dairy, and the poultry depend, and if to 
‘his is added the supervision of home and 
ehildren, and the entertainment of guests, 
the work is certainly calculated to wear out 
body and mind, Weal] know that “ Hospi- 
tality is the honor of the house,” and it is 
delightful to have our “sisters, our cousins, 
and our aunts,” descending upon ys with 
theiy city ways and gossip, their bright dainty 
toilets, their enjoyment of our fresh yegeta- 





THE AMERICAN FARMER. : 





bles, our shady nooks, our picturesque loads 


winding in from the fields; their amazement 
at the apparent ease with which butter is 
made, big dinners cooked, baskets of fruit 
always gathered for refreshment, horses 
ever zeady at the door to ride or drive, and 
ourselves always supposed to have on a new 
calico dress and clean white apron, and our 
company smile and manners from May till 
October. Amidst this seeming serenity and 
persistent pretence of leisure, where there is 
none, country life in summer is very much 
of a scramble; there issuch a multiplicity of 
things to do, and so many strange people to 
see us do them, the most systematic nature is 
apt to be thrown out of gear and thankful to 
accomplish everything, anyhow, regardless of 
rule or precept. When the fall comes upon 


than | us, and we are able to pause and take a long 


breath, we almost wonder how much of life 
we have lost, and how little gained in al) 


to | the past months. Yet almost every exper- 


ience has its usefulness; if it does not enlarge 
the intellect, it may satisfy the heart, and in 
the meeting of various people from different 


.| sections, the gaining of new ideas, the 


glimpses of the outside world brought into 
our lives and homes, and especially in the 
giving of pleasure to others, must be the 
reward and benefit of the season, 

To us the bloom and beauty of the fields, 
the strength of the woods, the soothing hum 
of insect life, the expanse of sky, the rest and 
quiet of summer evenings, is a matter of 
course, and hardly noted but to the “city 
cousin,” with nerves all quivering from the 
continued jar and glare and heat of the 
crowded town; these country sights and 
sounds aremore than we can comprehend. 

Give any city boy the freedom of a farm, 
and though he is hot, dirty, tired, consuming- 
ly hungry, and everything that he never 
was before he is happier than any king that 
ever wore a crown; throw in any kind of a 
horse for his exclusive use, and he tastes the 
delights of Paradise, though it is by no means 
certain his steed will share his master’s joys. 

Etatistics tell us that hidden away in re- 
mote villages and sequestered farm houses, 
are the future poets, statesmen, thinkers, and 
writers of the coming age. Genius seems 
indigenous to the soil, it seldom flourishes in 
big cities, but has its birth and inspiration 
“far from the madding crowd.” Talent has 
no perception of the fitness of outward sur- 
roundings, and originality is such a rare 
plant that if we are entertaining, unawares, 
the fature master minds, it seems to devolve 
upon our country people a crushing responsi- 
bility, and should make us more than careful 
to‘direct and train the youthful but undevelop- 
ed great ones among us, and for their sake as 
well as our own, to keep ourselves unspotted 
from the world, There are always smart 
people enough, but what we need are people 
who can be trusted, people who can fill with 
honor to themselvesand goo] to their fellows, 
every position in life. If we are to grow 
with our corn and potatoes, men whose pens 
are destined to become mightier than their 
plow-shares, let us hope that their education 
for the good of humanity, may begin with 
the alphabet of morals, and the golden rule 
take precedent of the rule of three. 

Let us congratulate ourselves that the heat 
and the toil of the summer are behind us, 
that the abundant harvest is secured, and 
with the autumn will come the leisure, and 
the inclination to gather up again the more 
regular threads of existence, to resume the 
neglected duty, to re-open the favorite book, 
and to enjoy once more the peace and com- 
fort of country living. E. N. B. 

Olmey Grange. 


A paste composed of half a cup of flour and 
the same amount of table salt, laid on plenti- 
fully, not so thin ag to yun and not so thick 
as to dry quickly, is very good for scalds 
where the skin is unbroken. The paste is 








most yseful spread on brown paper, 


T am just about to be off on a fresh cam- 
paign in the school room, and while I would 
gladly respond to your wish about ventil- 
ating the subject of girls’ welfare in the 
boarding department of most schools, yet I 
must be excused for the present, at least, 
because I am really too busy packing, arrang- 
ing, etc. for my departure. But I will not 
“lay the subject on the table” without mak- 
ing a single observation in a few words. I 
very much doubt whether the intellectual 
culture (under the usual management) pays 
for the dwarfing of the heart and blunting or 
the sensibilities of a woman's finer nature. 
After twenty years’ experience, I have come 
to this sober conclusion. The only school 
that I have ever taught in, to which I would 
send my own sister again, has no boarding 
departmeni, and the principal gave me the 
reason as above stated. The students, about 
three hundred, are distributed among pri- 
vate families, four to six in a family. Be- 
sides their sleeping rooms, they have their 
own parlor, and entertain their visitors there. 
There are certain rules and regulations to 
which they are subject, and the principal 
looks to the heads of these families to see 
that they are rigidly carried out. If there is 
any infraction the girl must make amends or 
change her boarding house, which would, of 
course, call the attention of the principa! 
without that odious system of “ tale bearing.” 
There was no studying done by regulation or 
compulsion after six o’clock P.M. After tea 
the girls mostly sat with the family in which 
they boarded, chatting pleasantly about the 
day's doings, while their fingers were en- 
gaged with some family work, or as was the 
case when I boarded, listening to selections 
from the leading papers or periodicals, read 
aloud by some one of us. If any of us 
wished to study or if visitors called, we re- 
tired to our cozy little parlor until bed time, 
which was ten o’clock, under the penalty of 
expulsion. The professors and girls fre- 
quently met as accidental visitors in our 
parlors, and I was charmed to find how de- 
lightfally unrestrained yet dignified the in- 
tercourse between teacher and pupil could 
become, without the system of watching and 
marking, that pits one against the other. I 
found that the teacher and pupil were. not 
“natural foes,” as I had always supposed. 
It is the natural result of a degrading system 
of watching and dodging. Every pupil was 
thrown on her own responsibility and an- 
swered at roll-cail, whether she had observed 
ali the rules or not. If a girl answered in- 
correctly she lost caste among her “ set,” and 
I may add that caste was regulated more by 
principle than by both fashion or money. 
These inad vertencies at roll-call were usually 
settled by the girls among themselves, rather 
than by the tedchers. It was not often the 
case that teachers and girls boarded at the 
same house, but they frequently exchanged 
visits. I wish I had time to speak of music, 
to show how much time and money are gen- 
erally wasted year after year; and still the 
daughter “finishes,” without being able to 
read at sight or even to compose an one 
grade waltz. I would like to tell how those 
who take music are required to sing at sight 
(nolens volens, voice or no voice), to study 
thorough bass. Harmony and sight reading, 
and the musical composition must come 
once a week as well as the English com- 
position. But I am pressed for time and must 
close, hoping that at some future day Provi- 
dence may bring us together, and that I may 
be able to teil you how much good your arti- 
cles have done away off west, towards the 
Rocky Mountains. CaMELIA. 

Baltimore, Md. 


—_— 
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To remove a grease spot from the carpet, 
put a tablespoorful of ammonia into a basin 





of water, rub with @ cloth and th 
nd seas @ cloth and the grease 





Restlessness of Old Age. 


” Those who have been much with the aged 


have observed in them a chaffing against the 
infirmities of their years which expresses 
itself in restlessness and desire for change. 
They grow weary of that inactivity which 
has succeeded the busier times, when they 
bore the heat and burden of the day. And 
so sometimes they wander here or there, 
dropping in to visit a friend or talking with 
a chance acquaintance, trying thus to while 
away the tedious hours. In mistaken kind- 
ness and unkind affection, we often oppress 
dear, aged people by our very care. They 
dislike supervision. The tender watchful- 
ness which to us eeems due to their physi- 
cal feebleness, as well as a fit return for their 
care of us in earlier days, is by them reseated 
as restraint. It annoys them, Then, too, 
we try to take all the work out of their hands, 
and that they do not like. Nobody, who 
has been active and useful, enjoys the feeling 
of being laid on the shelf. Grandfather's 
step is uncertain, his arm less vigorous than 
of old, but he possesses a rich treasure of ex- 
perience, and he likes to be censulted. It is 
his privilege to give advice; his privilege, 
too, at times to go into the field and work 
with the youngest, renewing his youth as he 
keeps bravely up with hearty men not half 


his age Grandmother does not want to be - 


left out of the household work. When the 
days come for pickling and preserving, and 
the domestic force is pressed into the service 
who is so eager and full cf interest as she? 
It is cruel to overrule her decisions, to put 
her aside, because we naturally think “she 
will be tired.” Of course she will be tired, 
but she will enjoy the fatigue; and rest the 
sooner for the thought that she is still of use 
in the world. To those whose homes are 
honored by the presence of an aged parent 
we would say, deal very gently with those 
who are on the downhill of life. Your own 
time is coming to be where they now are. 
You, too, are “stepping westward.” Soothe 
the restlessness of age by amusement, by 
consiceration, by non-interference, and by 
allowing plenty of occupation to fall in the 
liands that long for it. Only Jet it be of 
their own choosing, and cease to order their 
ways for them as though they were children. 
A hoary head at the fireside is a crown of 
glory to the house where it dwells. The 
blessing of the aged 1s as dew on the pastures, 
as the falling of sunlight in a shadowy place. 





Unselfish Children. 


A “Letter to Young Mothers,” in Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly, taking for text the remark 
that “always to receive and never to give 
is as bad for children as for grown people,” 
offers the following suggestions : 

To be sure, there is not much they can do 
for you, but what they can do is worth very 
little in itself, but just because it developes 
a generous thoughtfulness for other people’s 
pleasure. Children are naturally generous, 
and delight to make and give presents, until 
they see their gifts considered as rubbish. 
Probably they are, but a great deal of love 
can be put into very common things. You 
keep their birthdays Encourage them to 
remember the birthdays of the older mem- 
bers of the family, even if their celebrations 
are troublesome and their presents useless. 
In the family festivals, let them have some- 
thing to do for somebody else. Do not let 
the doing be always on your side, * * * 

Isaw another birthday celebration oace, 
and I shall never forget it. The mother’s 
birthday had come tov soon for the child’s 


calcuiation, and there was no preparation | 


made. The oldest, a sensitive, loving child 
of seven years, was overwhelmed with grief, 
and sobbed, “ Mamma) is always giving us 
something, and getting up things for us, and 


now we haye forgotten her. Qh! dear 


Gear |” 
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Close by stood a little basketful of stones, 
picked up in their afternoon ramble—just 
such stones as you can find in any New 
England pasture lot, or by any stone wall. 
But the white, imperfect quartz crystals and 
the shining little bits of mica seemed very 
beautiful to the child. Suddenly she no- 
ticed the basket. There was a hurried con- 
sultation with the younger sister, a great 
parade of secrecy and business, a rattling of 
stones in the kitchen wash-basin, and much 
dancing about and shouts of “Now, mamma, 
we've> got something for your birthday. 
Don’t look into the basket! Now, don’t 
' guess—oh ! you never can guess what it is!’ 

The next morning at breakfast there was 
something on mamma’s plate, heaping up 
the napkin so carefully spread over it. 

When the napkin was lifted there was 
nothing but the heap of shining stones, but 
the children were as happy as if they had 
been gold and diamonds. Said the youngest : 
“ Mamma, I picked out the very prettiest, 
the very whitest and shiny-est;” and the 
oldest added, “We washed them just as 
carefully last night.” 

The father said afterward : 

“ They came to me in the evening in great 
glee, for now they had something for mamma, 
and they showed me the stones, all wet and 
dripping in the basket—about as pititel a 
“thing for a present as could be 

A trifle, you say, but the love and delight 
that went with that worthless little pile of 


stones could not be counted by dollars. No’ 


wonder the mother’s eyes grew dim, as she 
looked from the stones heaped upon her 
plate to the glowing faces of the children, 
and that she carefully put the stones away. 
Trifles like these are the very dearest of 
treasures to @ mother’s heart, if some day 
the bright eyes that shone with delight are 
forever shut from her sight, and the busy 
little hands are folded still and cold. : 

You never know how long you and your 
children will have each other. At best they 
will not be little childrenalways. Makethe 
life which you live together as happy and as 
full of yourself as possible. If you can do 
but little, put plenty of love and sunshine 
into that little. It is worth a great deal to 
have them grow up with the habit of being 
happy. If this habit comes—not because 
every wish is gratified, but because they are 
always busy at some cheerful or helpful 
work, never fear that they will grow up 
querulous and selfish. Children so trained 
are not apt to fall into fashionable listless- 
ness, or to give themselves up to idle grief, 
if disappointment and sorrow come into 
their mature lives. 





Echoes to “ Helpfal Words.” 


How true it is that a word thoughtlessly 
uttered may make or mar the day's happi- 
ness. I taught once in a private family, 
where I do believe that my cup would have 
been full to overflowing, but fur a “cantan- 
kerous” great-aunt, who regarded the teacher 
in the light of two generations back, when 
she was admitted to the social circle by 
“suffrage.” She never failed to goad me in 
public or private with the difference between 
teachers now and what they wsed to be in her 
day, in that same household (but not the 
same generation, of course). She was never 
reconciled to my breakfasting with the fam- 
ily or being invited to the dinner table on 
state occasions. The attentions paid me by 
the mother, children and other members of 
the family were openly commented upon, 
until I dreaded to go to the table for 
the others’ sake as well as my own. 
I nearly always had a cry before going into 
school, until finally the dear mother came to 
me with tears in her eyes, and proposed 
sending my breakfast tomy room. Saidshe, 
“We all admire your calmness and self- 
Possession under such insults, and it is to 
pnable you to degin the day pleasantly that I. 





one ¢an do herself 

heart is aching as yours must be. Wit can- 
not send her away, and it seems to me that 
this is the only remedy. You will be secure 
from such insults until 5 o'clock, P. M., at. 
least.” Oh, how I bleseed her! God only 
knows what I had suffered under the perse- 
cutions of Aunt H., who had nothing against 
me except that I was treated by the other 
members of the family with kindness and 
consideration. Breakfast was the meal at 
which the mother wished all the family to 
be prompt and punctual, She had family 
prayers, and then we all sat down to the 
table. It galls me yet to remember how 
Aunt H. grudged me a place even at the 
family altar, and her never failing comments 
about “teaching people now, and what they 
used to be.” I prayed in my own private de- 
votions to be spared at this meal, and the 
prayer was answered when the mother pro- 
posed to send my breakfast to my room. I 
suggested that this would subject her to a 
fresh attack about indulging “teaching peo- 
ple,” and thought it would be better for the 
girls and myself to breakfast early, as they, 
like myself, generally went into the school- 
room all awry about some lecture or repri- 
mand from Aunt H. This was the pro- 
gramme for the future, and we had a happy 


“T would have left at first,” I hear some one 
say; but there was an execution impending 
against the home of my ancestors, and if I 
had left it would not have been honorable, 
as they had advanced, nobly and generously, 
the amount that I needed to stay the exe- 
cution. Surrounded by lovely and kind 
friends, and with every comfort that money 


one “unbridled tongue.” Ever since that 
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time at breakfast until I left for vacation. | old-white 


could buy, still many days were dark and | only fair 
many moments were bitter, because of that | ct, ; 
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Suggestions.—Co-operation, in its compre- 


hensive view, has a wide latitude. It is the Uae 


very essence of Grange work. Farmers have 
but little conception of the -value and avail- 
able force of true co operation, indeed many 
Patrons have not given the subject sufficient 
thought to comprehend it. Co operation is 
the wn3 successful means that can be em- 
ploy yed in accomplishihg the results desired. 
fhe future of our organization depends 
largely upon the co-operative efforts of our- 
selves, and if properly employed, would soon 
exhibit desirable results. The first step to- 
wards co-operation is to discard in ourselves 
that selfishness that sees no good in others; 
cultivate confidence in each other; be true 
to ourselves, our obligations, and to those of 
our order; act in harmony, work united] 
together, "cultivate brotherly love, see 
to accomplish the greatest to the 
greatest number. The universal practice 
of these “principles will accomplish the 


Co-operate then to build up our order, ad- 
vance its interest upon the pure principles | * 
upon which it is founded. Through the 
method of co-operation the American farm- 
ers will eventually be 
of their own situation. That will give them 
the profits of their own product, or it will 
make them mere serfs, and other men will 
take our profits. If Patrons and farmers 
will learn to apply the force of co-operation 
judiciously, they can ae themselves 
from the burdens of injustice, and be free 
men, and save the profits justly due them. 
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.| can find no words in which to express my 
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Rev. W. H. Prenrtss. 
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BLD FEED Ml 


~ ACOMBINED SHELLER, GBINDER 


— AND — 


CRUSEPBPR. 





The Latest Improved and only Perfect Mill 
in the Market for Crushing and 


Grinding all kinds of Grain. 


T can be used as a Sheller separately, or the corn can be shell- 
ed and ground at one 04 ep roa It is Strong, Simple 
Durable, and can be run wi 
the market. It workson the same priociple in which all mill 
burrs are ran. Every mill fully warranted. Send for circu- 
lar and price list to 


JG, 


and 
less power than any other mill in 


DURBOROW & CO,, 


General Agents. 


35 Light St, Baltimore, Md. 











MARYLAND AGRICDLTUBAL COLEGE 


College Statien, Prince George County, Md. 
A CARD TO YOUNG MEN. 


A SPECiAL Winter Course in Agricultural Chem- 
and kindred ~~ under the direction 





ot Prof. Wm. P. anon, ape of Weisbaden and 
the Pelvechy of Geveen, & been inaugurated at 
the Meryland Agricuitural College. for those who 


wish to Co charge of farms or Faye Sanng the 
pene springs or after Ron lgutes me Sa as soils 
and analysed ata m era ec e upon 
application. Address — 
PROF. J. D. WARFIELD, 


Registrar. 
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CEO. | E; LEMON, f 


615 16th St., WASHINGTON; D. C. 
of Ameri. 
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J ERSEY BULL 


Island Valeur, 5514, 


Tae) beniceme yonng bull will be permitted to 





limited number of approved cows at 
mat * Cost of keep of cows $2 per week at own- 
"sland Yaleur is 2 ie : pai me 
best of the granddaughters o Coomassie, 
made {7 pounds 4 ounces of tn 4 dag when 5 
earsold, Two recent- 
fy odd mm Naw and $3,750, 
while a the 
highest ever paid. 
cow was sister cow 
was a daughter of a brother ne Coomassie 


blood is the most in 
by the fact eight animals of t 
tion for an average of $2, 
3,000, beg the highest 
cows. WATTS & SETH. 

28 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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} ‘chant, or send 25 cts. tA, coloring 
| ‘DEAN & LACE, Pron., 47 & 49 N, 2d St., PHILAD’A, 











JOHN GARMORE 
yun & Race Sts., Cinctanatl O. 


Revolution in Sheet Music. 
FIVE CENTS A COPY. 


ee THE GARDEN WALL, and all the latest 

and most popular Sheet Music of the day, now 
retailing at 30 to 75 cents per copy. sale at all 
news dealers and stationers. Having just opened our 
branch house here, we are 
and agents at liberal terms, for our 


WwW. A. EVANS & BRO. 
Room 1 Central Building, 
N. W.Cor. Holliday and Baltimore 8ts., Baltimore 


FOR SALE. 
Thoroughbred Yorkshires ! 


A BOAR AND FIVE SOWS. BERKSHIRE 
and ESS!.X Pigs Wanted. 
PROF. J.D. WARFIELD, 
Maryland Agricultural College. 


Travellers’ Rest Stock Farm. 


ORS CATTLE, COTSWOLD 
*TaeEe ASD POLAND ‘CHINA PIGS 
D AND FOR SALE. 
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‘BALTIMORE, MD. 
Send for Sample Card and Price. 


THOROUGHBRED SHEEP. 


COTSWOLDS. 


Having purchased ths First Choice Bucks, 
Ewesrnd Lambs of the well-known flock of the 
late P.B Jones. e~ of Rapidan, Va, and the entire 
flock of Mr. A. we are now offering them 
all for sale Wire RESERVE, in lots to 
_ - aerownem, at remarkably low prices, quality 


MERINOS. 


We cre also offering a choice flock of Am. Meri- 
nos. (Suanish extraction of one, two, 
three and four-year-old ks and ewes, and this 
spring Lambs. PRICES VERY LOW. 


SHROPSHIREDOWNS. 


A few very choice buck say oA for sale, by our 
imported bucks. PRICE $20 EKACH. 


WM. L. BRADBURY & CO. 
Nason, Orange =e Va. 











JUS. STELWAGON’ $ SONS, 
Manilla, Sevtentl Soonthine Ae! Carpet-Lining 


ROOFING MATERIALS, 


525 COMMERCE STREET, 
PHILADELPAIA. 


Imperial Wine Vinegar. 


NONPAREIL OIDER VINEGAR. 
|S Sapna sms pure and reliable. Many imitations. 











costing 3 cents a are sold as Cider Vin- 
ogar., To guard poet hy that pack- 


brands. 
h APOLINARIS WATER 


FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer 
68 8 GAY STREET. 


BERKSHIRES FOR SALE 


At Reasonable Prices. 


‘aioe only from the = he ad stock of — 








in ped 
stock Strentbed and 9 eae aie ry an my sien 
Biack-Breasted, Red-Breasted, me GAME 
CHICKENS, or aunaten stock for sale. Stock 
shipped as represented. espondence solicited. 


THOS. A. HAYS, Churchville, Mad. 








University of the Stato of New York 


AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
141 45th STREET, N. Y. 


ove 
"kee — Winter Session of this Institution wil) 
October @d, 1833. Catalogues and an- 
uouneunante can be had from the Dean of the 
Faculty, A. LAIUTARD., M. D., V. S. 
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G. W. Ph. D. W. MAGER, 
Chemist and Formerly Ohemist 
Balto. Copper Works. Fertilizer Controi Guceet ates 


| LEHMANN & MAGER, 
HEMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 


57 8. GAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD, 
NALYSES at all deseri escriptions—Manures, Soils, 
Chemical Fertilizers, Ores of Gold and Silver (by 








FOR’ SALE, 
HOICE B 
O1cE. BERKSHIRE PIGS FIGs, price $12,50 per pair, 
THOMAS J. LEA, 
Brighton P. O., Md. 


A AIT DED 


B* a graduate and A. M. of Princeton, with several 
years’ successful experience, a position as teach- 
er in a public by Fe school, Address, stating 
terms, etc., BERT E. ACWORTH, 
Russum, Md. 























Strawberry Plants. 


-—-—_~+ eee eo —- -— 
WENTY new varieties of the best Bidwell, 
Manchester, Mt. Vernon, Big Bob, Kentucky, 
Crescent, Longfellow, Satin Gloss, ‘Sharpless, 
Miner’s Prolific, Dachess, Wilson, Downing, Mon- 
arch, &c. Also CONCORD GRAPES and RASP- 
BERRY PLANTS, Gregg. Cuthbert,’ Brandywine , 
kc. Prices low. Send for descriptive catalogue. 


wr. 3s. SOLE, 
Cedar Hitt Fruit Farm, 
BHARMANS, A.A. CO., MD. 


Fine Fruit and Truck Farm 
FOR SALE. 


[ AM eg ven to sell in Hanover eo eight 
miles from Richmond, Va., a fine FRUIT and 














rhe gaged farm of 148 acres. ' It has on it 5,000 of select 
viz : yon A andl —~* 1,800 Pears, 700 
non and som Plums and Apricots. 


One-fourth of the: re is + full besring, and has 
soled id for itself. The trucks this year have 
006, of which Cabbage yie $250 per 
= yoy the same, Sweet Potatoes (dug Se))- 
1st) $100 per acre. Grapes, one-fourth of an acre, 125 
gailons of wine. Melons $126 per acre, Fruit gen- 
erally was killed this year. The dwelling has ten 
rooms, besides closets and store rooms, and man 
convenient outbuildings. Terms $1v, 000, one-fourt 
cash. balance in six and eight months. Apply to 


DR. THOMAS POLLARD, 
Ex-Commissioner of Agriculture, Va., 
o19 w., Moin St., Richmend, Ve. 
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WHEAT! 


UNSURPASSED 


NEW winTeR VARIETY 


Bead, Rg * poarintive | Crrealar, r mposi- 


D.LANDRETH & SONS 
SEED GROWERS. PHILADIA, PA. 


-POMONA MURR ERY! 
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and “nn bear Grune Respbersien Best 
G bey Pc gg at ne 

















and Flowers, Plante, Catalogue 
free. Wh PARRY, Parry P.0.,5.J. 
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TO WHEAT GROWERS. 


PIONEER, in aber uf, f Fertilizers in this city and 
cece oe tent v1 onmee ie ee anufacture o} this city Originator in 1858 of the 


“EXCELSIOR” and “AMMONIATED PHOSPHATE” 


So well and favorably known by the his experience and 
tion hith uired in the form pu gt Moxeracenans Ru ay Hin, conttoues 
assurance that t 


these 
coutinues to offer them to the Farmers and Planters of Maryland and Virginia,with the 
high standard quality of each wilt be maintained as heretofore. 













The above are the most concentrated FERTILIZFRS ever offered the Farmer—combinin all 4 
stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano, and the ever-durable fertilizing p-operties of Bones, tag 
powder, prepared Sugvoay for a It is the universal opinion of she Pikastes of 

after over twenty years e use of the Excelsior mo +:«f: by me, that an 
pounds is equal in its effects to 200 pounds of any other Fertilizer or Guano, therefore ful 


be aa 


present advanta ith il- 
izer sold in the Lmted States in te QUALITY, MaCHANICAL CONDITION am and a Paice pean? 
By strictly ay en tomy Original Formulas, using only the most concentrated materials, and superin 


tending in person the manufacture—as for the past twenty. ‘our years, 
UNIFORMITY OF QUALITY IS GUARANTEED. 


oriptua. Berm to aoeuse the orks won pe E SADEL EOS ond and PHOSPHATE, prepared sceseting *o ~ 
~rmulas establi nm should see that B 
oe erate It neo teen e that every Beg is branded as nbcle ithe with the ANALYSI 


J.Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


ORIGINATOR AND MANUFACTURER, 


107 McELDERRY’S WHARF, Baltimore, Md. 


9 CTOATY NY N7irginia Lands. 
Upper James Real Estate Agency, 


y 50 per cent, 
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SPECIALTIES — 
made by 


The, Retiker Manufacturing Co. 


1. The Indian Condition Peowder.—Un- 





Address: BEAN & RARE, Wholecals Deogpiets, 
Nos. 47 & 49 N. 2d St., Philadelphia, 


A. G. MOTT, 








= — Wo now Sieet market, os reqetabla 
compound, possess the qualities of « tonto—te AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 


and p Pere a the natural powers of animals,and being 
a miid ve, keep the system ina healthy cond 
tion, euabling the animal to do more work and to = 
an the sapere a Sle target ne dairy yee Gore ; 
ers are invalua rgely increamng the ° Ss of the World’ tok F He 
—— catenins the cream ot addin greatly to tt to its ay «: ai omg » with 


properties. in 
It hes Srorpuhoee piven inost complete satisiaction, | cut one ton in 90 SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
2. The Indian Ointment.—For the cure | —— 
of cuts, sores, and all skin diseases on man or beast. 
The heali of this ointment when applied 
longest standing are y marvel- 
ous, —— the inflammation at once and working e 
cure a! 


3. Thé Retihker Chicken Food. For 
vention and cure of all a incident to 


ards, Pou 

ee i RE ny by 7 ps the pom me of eggs, and marked 
improvement in the we 
As a promoter of gro in young fuwis it has no 
equal, keeping them in health and free from vermin. 
4. The Shepherd’s Lotion. —A 
nae we ea edge me heme oe pe ae 
This preparation needs only a 

trial my Lavtet its worth, 
One-pound box samples of the Coaditiou Bveserem 
Regn De hey or a sample ay of the peeescelgt of re | 
ns Ay 


Sees mL 


or cireu Retiker Manutnocur oo porte 
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And Seed Warehouse, 


40 Ensor 8t., Near Belair Market, Baltimore 
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FOR SALE. @ | 
D's OF Pag ee No. 833111, Vol. 19,A 8. ‘iy 
sure breeder, kind and gentle, will | 





be wold tow, bth odnmleneuaibertes te tan 


THOS. J. LEA, 


Brighton P. 0., Montgomery Co., Md. 


Cotswold Sheep for Sale. 


40** RAM and EWE Leg oe sired by “ 


For Dyspepsia, Nervousness, 
Billous Attacks, Headache, ss | 
tiveness, and all Diseases of 
the Liver and Stomach. 
4RE DECIDEDLY THE MOST POTENT REMEDY 
THAT CAN BE USED. 

notan Intoxsesting beverage. and certain! 
would neve cimraente bat ne tip tral val valnebin Pesusny for a’ 








HO offers for sale upwards of of 
Ww in one of tho pone ie fn Neen ke 














” and ot bs; al Medicine; w 
Rams par ig We. tego fine “ay ¢ rte curing jarre we aspere of our Sura 
Thame” o: mh, Iba A r the vor ing success in all the above sone with the ma 
whole earlings average {2 to 20 Ib 28 Conte « Paper. or 8.00.0 Bot. 
. THORNTO Pp 4 
ED. C. LEGG, mare on eee 


ent Island, Md, 
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RAIS & SON, 


‘and Dealers in & o ty 9 28 x 


nd 


NO 
iyi Inyeaans, My cin, bai ke 4 


60 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE. 


3. 
>> 
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A. E. WARNER, | 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SILVER WARE*“RICH JEWELRY 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers, 
Importer and Dealer in.Diamonds, Fine Watches, Silver-Plated Ware, Tabld Cutlery, &c. 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Premiums for Agricultaral Fairs, Fine Bronzés, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &ec. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES; 


No. 138 w: BALTIMORE STREET, near Calvert, Balto. 


ESTABLISHED 1939. 


PURE BONE DUST AND OHSSOUVED PORE BuW BON 


MANUFACTURED AND) “FOR SALE BY 


JOHN BULIOCE & SOM: 


No. 71 SMITH’S WHARF, BALTIMORE, MD. 
ALSO AGENTS FOR , 


F.0, NORTON’S ROSENDALE and BRIDGE'S & HENDERSON'S ROUND TOP CEMENTS. 


Windsor Hera 
JERSEYS: 


WATTS & SETH 


98 ST. PAUL STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


a 





ESTABLISHED) A 1s r 1. 


























ARAWANA BUTTERCUP, 6052. 








ROSH BANK WN URSERIES, 
“. @OVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. 
Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 


invite the attention of the public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD AND 
DWARF FPnicon. 3 a 4 years... APPLES—Standard and Dwarf. CHEK RR IES—Stan- 
dard and Dwarf. PRIC (RAB APPLES. MULBERRIES, GRA PEVINDS, of the most 
ular kinds, —. with other small fruits. Our Collections of ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
aU e, and embrace most of the rarest soris. HOSES on their own roots, the aewest of 
BuDDING-oUT pn by the Lo pe or |, O00. fom Ven iq 7 ‘PLANTS, br ete Catalogue. 
SPECIAL. xty thousand oze and two-year-o ) 
CATALOG FORWARDED ON y PLICATION. ORDERS BY MAIL iL PROMPTLY AT- 


ED TO. ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CHARGE. 


W. D. BRACKENRIDCE. 


LUMBER. 
THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 

















Waite Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Butiding. 
Rough and Dressed Lumber. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
SHINCLES, —o PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 








FRANKLIN DAVIS. EWD. H. BISSELL. 


BALTIMORE NURSEREES. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 
400 Acres in Nursery, Stock. 100° Acres in ‘Orchards. 


100 Acres in Small Fruits. 
ae pce ot PLES AS ‘OnNAMENTAL TARES; 





5 ee aoe 
&c., all 


GRAPES the standard sorts 
Wholesale and Retail. Tod we ‘fevorable, terms, and 
SHRUBS. pores ke, les aoe Ss See 


"FRANKLIN DAVIS. & CO... 


Office Cor. — and Paca Sts. (over. People’s Bank,) 








THE AMERICAN FPARMER. 
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‘cuamuort 


——-FALL 1882, ,~ 






of all the old and new We rind vertetion, & 
ines, all leading + Pamsons, Evergreen, Shade Trees end Shrube 


: inh 4 Gon Fruit for Market, we will deal as 77, 
i: as any Nursery in country. Address 


WM. CORSE & SONS, 


BOX 248, PAREINORE P. Oo. 


EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES, 


DENTON, CAROLINE CoO., MD. 
Se PYALG OF 1882. a4 


PRICE LIST FOR FALL OF 1882 IS NOW READY, AND WILL BE MAILED 
FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS, 


"Sikeyined and of APPLE cane. of such kinds " are suited to the soil and climate of 
os rinm wo mince and Nectarine Trees. <A 








eps perian np of Rec enk ab stock of Grape-Vines, embracing 
at low prices. Shade and ental Trees. An short. a complete assortment of carefully 
grown parsery at prices as low as a reliabie and good article can be grown. 


wa. Send for Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 


J. W. KERR, Proprictor. 





& PURLEY HALL NURSERIES | 




















CUTTERS! 
For Hay, Straw and Fodder. 


Im Sizes Suited for Mand or Power. 





The DOCTOR BAILEY CUTTER combines 
gow Setares, Wie. bas sp cetias op he Oe we 







i f dump i ca io hanged 
6 cut 

The feed can 

oS ss. = end ee a is far 

asi ng the same 


w 


> ¥ ‘ 
Oliver Chilled Plows 
lighter, easily adjusted, and do better 
i Gorm tne ony osbee pact 
Malta Shovel Plows. 
Corn 


Iron Age Cultivators. 
Drags, Cahoon Seed Sowers 
Planet Seed Drill and Cultivator. 
Grain Dri Monarch Grain Drills. 








Farmer’s Friend Graia i. 
The * Horse The Victor Horse Rake. 
The n Horse Rake. 
Buiard’s Hay Tedder. Foust’s Hay Loader. 
Double Harpoon Hay Fork Grain F 
‘or ‘ans. 

te cones ay Lawn Mowers. 

iron Mowers. Cider Mills. 
McCormick Im Reapers. 
McCormick 1 Binders. Corn Shellers. 
Farmer’s Friend Corn Pianters 
Keystone Corn Drills. Roy Promes, 
Hay, Straw and Fodder Cutters Butter Workers. 








— 
— = 
tal 
(Fe) — 
Oo a 
= , = 
Stoddard Churns. Davis Swing Churns. 
Fountain Pum Cucum umps. 
Patent , Steel Fence Wire, cheap, durable 


and easily put up. 
REPAIRING DONE WITH DISPATCH. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


GRIFFITH & TURNER. 


DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements, Fer- 
tilizers and Seeds, 


M1 & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 
___ BALTIMORE, MD. 








REGISTERED JERSEYS. 


Chatsworth Farm, 


| Reisterstown, Balto. Co., Md. 


FOR SALE. 


EGISTERED CALVES, tracing to such bulls as 

Lord Rex 1418, De Lancy 2234, and Watts 2618, 
the two first combining the blood of Albert, Splendid, 
McClellan and Pansy 8. Tne excellence of LORD 
REX, now at the head of my herd, is everywhere 
conceded. My herd took at the Baltimore County 
Fair of 1881 the Special Jersey Herd Prise of $100, 
and five other First Prizes, the judges being John V. 
N. Willis, Esq., of New Jersey, and Colin Caitpbell, 
Esq., of Pennsylvania, and the conditions of compe- 
tition unusually exacting. 


ANDREW BANKS. 














ow fags md Samples worth 
M & OO” Porttand, Maine. 


Peruvian Guano. 


$5 to $20 Bue 











I have secured the only cargo of 


HIGH GRADE PERUVIAN GUANO 


in the United States direct from PABELLON DE 


tal sapay mi ESRB 


supply 
5% to t.of A onia, 
which I wien T oiler for sabe ave direct ape sm ox wendaaune. 


J. QO. A. HOLLOWAY, 
107 McElderry’s Wharf, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








dey at home easily made 
& CO., Augusta, Maine. 


$72 sean “us 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 


$66 





outfitfree Address 
HB. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 





eo eee ee Choire tee 


is equally as solid “and 
ne ticks nor brick layer 
are requ 
can put it u 
tion is two 


nished for about ar $5 oO 
Lat mage Vary ied 
mation, a 
Chas. H. Torsch & Oo. 
.8.€ 





GOOD FARMER must be Jack-of-all-trades, but the most important thing about a farm is to have the 
buildings well painted. And the art of painting és not in knowing how to spread it on (as this is soon 
learned), but the mixing is the important point, as great care chould be used in the mantpulation and select- 
ing of oils, dryers, pigments and minerals that enter into its composition. Now, all this is made easy by 
using the H. W. JOHNS ASBESTOS Paint, which is ready mixed for the brush. Made of pure oil, and has 
a body equal to two coats of white lead. Send ‘or particulars, color sheet and reduced price list to 


Gr Ip. Be D, 
170 and 172 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 








GILPIW’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS” 


RE prepared, with care. from medica] plants; age sogsel with @ Fae Rat Ser mag be tees 
smallest child an upon the most delicate stomach 
thereb sew J all such diseases as COSTIV. a HEA wieaDACHE, pa vss, DyBPupata, 60 
JAUNDICE, and all diseases of a bilious ori ered in favor of these 
than the, vay fost thafwbtep tists ingsedion ane knoe te eaddin ob physic! otbey are using them in 
seat org Bs ri Olpat a from one of our most prominent Pp yeicians: 


the 
avers 
rte 
their 
8 origin. Tohall tok pleamure in ees 
fession. Yours traly, J. WISTAR, M.D. 
Framerate ee fe as 
We could fll certificates, prominent sista leesmbann he one the country, but 
Wherever chez are knows their are wil uae Gown from generation to generations ©) nS 
(Unhaieanton spevable druggist and country store 
Principat Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Raltimore. 


WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE TO-MORROW 


e Pool’s rela Service Barometer 


OR STORM = AND 


ble 
ieve the day is not far 
several 











i Svietvhne A 
pk Spee f eared me many times it coat, in foreteliing the wy 


LFTATIONS. Ne "hen ae xeon 
GABA C- ie 


MARK, 


a Cf ee et 
BULBS! BULBS! BULBS! 


FOR AUTUMN PLANTING. 


Send for catalogues with prices, we Will send the bulbs by mail. Planted now they will be in full 
bloom in April. No flowers pay so well as those of Bulbs. 














— ALSO FOR SALE — 


Hyacinth Glonnee, seoerted coleen, Crete Wintew Pore 3 Terra Cotta, Plain and Fancy Flower 
Pots, all sizes, Terra Vases, all sizes, Terra and Rustic Hat ee Ce areaee, 
and Pot and Plant La Rreckets for Flower Pots, Garden @@” Catalogues free. 
Wh or retail free upon a) 


D. LANDRETE & sows, 





/ Philadelphia. 























































SSS 
No. S NORTH SCHROEDER STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


manuracyonens PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. 


The Boilers the Safest eat laa tea a nee ee 
S Saw Mille Flone Mill Elechinery. Grier ‘Mille ‘shaking, Pullers, EaaePat ee 2 bc. AGRICUL CULTURAL it 


ills, Flour M inery, G 
GINS ‘A SPECIALTY. Lath, Shingle and Barrel Mach 
4 Syme = one) Tanite ray wey! Whee! stg ‘Sew geen and Tools 
7 


is and 
sea mR Any NICOLS, SHEPHARD 3 Coa VIBRATOR THRESH NG Ma- 
ion Be PLETE TH HING OUTFITS FURNISHED. Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 
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PEOPLES” MUTUAL LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPINY) 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 
Office, ITo. 2S South Street, 


Over the Firemen‘s Insurance Company. 
THIS COMPANY INSURES 


HORSES, MULES AND MILCH COWS 


Against Death by Disease or Accident. 
IT IS AN INSURANCE COMPANY, NOT AN ASSOCIATION. 


Makes Yearly Reports to the Insurance Department of the 
State of Maryland. 


PLAN MUTUAL. 


8TOCK the Com: inspectors policies are issued. particulars send to 
A the Com: Seen tee circular, which gives al lnformation ao fo 6 costae, ROBT. 
ae 'S. OrrMmAn, of W. H. Hofinsn Sons, 3, Sate, Eton Anenican county. 
Secretary, ELI W. FREE. 








. S2 WORTH of MUSIC for 10 CTS. 
Music in the March Ne. ef Journal: 











; from 
po! ey When Autumn Leaves Fall, instru’]; Fruman 
~alnge  @ Marquis et Marquise, instrumental ; 


Z PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL JOURNAL, 1300 CHESTNUT STREET. 





LIGHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE, 


EEPS IN STOCK AND pC ee ae Achy ae HI Window Sashes, Doors, 


pwark’ mie ps Hinges, Bait mu arduares Wad est Wi indow 
Pe ‘nd Chen Ww Blinds, H 
Paiute, Oil Putty, Gla bor te es Sash Weig: 2, Sash Gord, Porch 


G Lamber. 
re ae x 3 Best Work at Lowest Price 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 


STEAM, 


sit iid Mill Machinery 











a = : Best, Cheapest, 
QS 2, d most 
aT aS a ee 

YY z¢ ‘ 

5 poo 2s . Economical En- 

2) = es gine in the 

AS Market 
= : 


Buffalo Pitts Thresher and Cleaner, 


+ The old standard, and still ahead of ail competitors. 


KIRBY AND WHEELER MOWERS AND REAPERS, 


OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER. 


A Full Line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the 
wants and taste of i a any and everywhere. 


Union and Hagerstown Grain and mand Yortiicer Drilis, Circular Saw Mills, 
Rakes, - Portable Grist Mills, 
it Machines, Bolting Cloths, Buckeye Force Pump, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, Cueumber-Wood Pumps, 
: The Watt and Ball Plows, é&c., &. 
ner Descriptive Circulars on application, and correspondence solicited from all wanting anything 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 


iro. SS Light St., Baltimore, Med. 








rt 








LANDRETHS PELIGREESEEDS 


SEEDS si SAWCT PARSER SEEDS 
SEEDSIec nt, cucves nates lems SEEDS 


&%~ Handsome Illustrated Catalogue and Rural Register FREE TO ALL. 
MERCHANTS, SEND US YOUR BUSINESS CARDS FOR TRADE LIST. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, SEED GROWERS, PHILADELPHIA 
SAU L’S 
NURSERIES, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


T= undersigned offers a fine stock of the followin 
Grapes, New Strawberries, &c., Fruit Trees o 


An extensive dtock, viz : u Cherr Apricots, ~~ sng suitable to th th, 
Vines, Strawberries, Respderr mel, Gre —_ Spe m  rress, Ne —_ “a 


vergreens, — ew "Shrubs, &c. 
Small’ sises suitable for Nurserymen, as well as large stock in 
DUTCH seek t —Large sengeueatiens direct from oe eres onere ‘im Holland. First quality 
Bults, Hyacint » Lilies, ‘ulips, &c. New and rare G nts, Winter Blooming Plants 
Ww ROSES. _Bennett’s ybrid Teas, Queen of Bedders, Ne New French and Engiish 
Op-Everything at low rates. Catalogues mailed to applicants. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D.C. 
ric CARINE’... Pus aus Tan, 


LESIORGANS 35 

















(me Pe New Pears, age Peaches, New Cherries, New 




















&c. 

















Nustrated © 











8. Hamiuton Cavery. Noan W. Cavery. 


NOAH WALKER &:CO. 


CLOTHING and FURNISHING GOODS 


165.and 167 W. Baltimore St., 
Between Calvert and Light Sts. SOUTH SIDE, 
Washington Building. Baltimore, ‘Md. 


RDER DEPARTMENT.—Gentlemen’s Clothing and Shirts, of any material and style, made to order 
with prompt and careful attention, and strict reference to the established reputation of the house for 
TASTEFUL AND SUBSTANTIAL CLOTHING. Prices guaranteed to be lower than merchant tailoring 
establishments generally. Their stock of BOYS’ CLOTHING, from three years old up, is unsurpassed. 
Samples of material, with directions by which any one can measure, and prices, sent by mail when desired. 


GEO. F. SLOAN & BROTHER, 


LUMBER, 


DOORS, SASH, BRICKS, &O.’. 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 




















BALTIMORE. 


THE AMERILCAN.FARMER. 








j “Tig tad” "Ammoniated Super-Phosphate 
j fa Ammoniated Super Fhophehy 
“GRAIN GENERATOR.” 


DISSOLVED Ss. Cc. PHOSPHATE, 


12 to 16 Per Cent. Available Phosphoric Acid. 


DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONE. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, © 


. We have in steck a full lime of the above goods. 


WM. D AVISON & Co. 118 W, Pm samen STREET, 


BALT ee S| 











SLINGLUFF & CO. 


TW. Paysite &.} BALTIMORE. {roc a st. 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PH OSPHATES. 


We we nex rem cry resent irs mer ; wen we 


\GLUFF’ DISSORERD SPATND: BATE ee 
E 3 per cent. of 3 
SLINGLUFPS. ‘DISSOLYED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ABH, 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


, DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
Contsining 28 to 82 per cent. Bone Phosphate, © ---« ~ 
spi at a aneabtae einige tilhao Sates ie oes elietlc™ 
SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, 
SLINGLUFF’S_No.. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


This we can confidently recommend as. one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at the price. 























tay 
VILL RN E RPS 777i, 





The Rasin Fert 





, and 
a aie, condition, drive dis- 


by by placing ay et tie sf : 
“For the Fremenamhie ierahie pond Om paheokthy nt rica SE SUE peepee = 
Kidoeys, Liver and-Uri Sy apie ir 
ing Disorders of Women ; bor and 1 oye bya 
ments qonerally, this grea t rented 
no equal. Beware of im iettations and cop- 
— said to be just as For DIA a 


ask 
sale by all dealers. The most extensive and permanent WORKS in 
H. H. WARNER & CO., 


ROCHESTER, N, Y. 








ENTS! BOOK AGENTS! 


SUNLIGHT “0 SHADOW 
sah) John B. Gough-2a 


Frergome want ‘ieee “re A book. 
aries 
pes 


WM, STUART SYMINGTON. 


Symington Bros. & Co, 


Office, N.B. Cor. Holliday St. & Exchange Place. Works, Locust Point, Baltimore 


Manufacturers of the 


ORIOLE FERTILIZERS, 


Q@* Each grade of these fertilizers is made under a different and distinct formula, and each contains 
what is most needed by the particular soil for which it is intended. We guarantee our goods exactly as 


1epresented. 
SYMINGTON BROS. & CO., Manufacturing Chemists. 





———————— 











THOS. A. SYMINGTON. 


“PROPRIETORS OF THE 


“SEA. ‘Wath i GUANO T WORKS.” 





supervision of Mr. R. W. L. Rastw, the General Manager of the Company, whose thorough knowledge and 
experience is a guarantee of the quality of their FERTILIZERS. 


Large Stocks on hand and ready for delivery. Your orders Solicited. 


The Rasin Fertilizer Company, | |Scnecoseuasoe 
20 & 22 South Street, Baltimore. 


lizer Company, | 








ce CHEMICAL CO 


maa = Lo MD. 


ACTURERS OF 


| pects CHEMICALS 


PURE FERTILIZERS! 
Tip Top Bene Fertilizer. Bone Meci. 


Dissolved Bone. Potash. Ammonia. 


And ALL HIGH-GRADE FERTILIZING 
MATERIALS. 


as a Farmer can buy @ FoRMULA 
ror 0 2 ($20 ibs.) of POWELL’'S 


PREPARED CHEMICALS ! 


This, when mixed at home, makes ONE 
TON of SUPERIOR PHOSPHATE, equal in 
plant life and as certain of successful crop- 
production as many high-priced Phosphates 
NOS XTRA )} Notroubletomix. 
EXPENSE.5 Full directions 
POWELL’s CHEMICALS have beenthoroughly 
tried, give universal satisfaction, and we 
offer leading farmers in every state as refez- 
ence, 
Send for pamphlet giving full information of 
analytical and selling value of all fertilizing ma- 
terial, 


What the leading Agricultural Journals 
of the bese ge say of us: 





TE, aT STALL ANE AHO 


the United States, and the whole under the direct 





American Agriculturist, N. Feb.,1882: ** The above 
firm fs of best repute in ytpity dag aa thile guaran 
tee is good.” 


rnal, pulp » Feb., 1882: “Brown feal 
Co. of Baltimore ts ery olfand perfectly ’s firm.” 


March, 1842: ‘ Brow 


their special ‘Pertilizers, and present numerous and em- 
phatic testimonials as to their resutta,” 























ergo R. J. BAKER & CO. spar 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pure Ground Bone, Chemicals, c ids, &€., 


For Manufacturing Super-Phosphates. 
AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE FOR ALL CROPS. 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE. 
PURE FINE GROUND RAW BONE, 
STAG SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME FOR TOBACCO. 
FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 


Office, 36 & 38.8. Charles St., Baltimore, Md 


pres an re POSTOFFICE, BALTIMORE, AS SROOND-CLARS uate, 























